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Here it is! The smartest, most colorful style in tile designed for 
MATICO by Margaret Lowe, famous color stylist. These gay new 
colors, the distinctive mottling of Margaret Lowe Colors, harmonize 
perfectly with the new color trend in home appliances, fit beautifully 

7 with any style of architecture. And Margaret Lowe Colors come in 
durable vinyl-asbestos . . . can be installed on, above or below grade 
... are easy to maintain because they resist dirt, grease and most 
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Lowe Colors in economical MATICO vinyl-asbestos tile. 
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About this month’s FoRuM 
An open letter from the editors 


Architecture in America 


The engineer’s role—Part VI in a series 


Gaudi’s architecture 


Decades ago a Spaniard’s fanciful architectural details 
hit on a new geometry for today’s molded shapes 


Prize winning community buildings 


The best youth centers and elementary schools in the 
$25,000 Porcelain Enamel Design Competition 


Kitchens designed to be seen 


The third in a series of articles on public rooms 


A rural executive suite 


For Fairchild officials, an administrative building with 
all the comforts of home 


Office of merit 


For a designers’ staff, a remodeled city office that 
combines meticulous efficiency with gracious appearance 


A pace-setting school annex 


For primary school children, a building as pretty as a 
painted wagon and as modern as today 


Critique of MIT’s new buildings 


An international debate about the domed auditorium and 
the cylindrical chapel 


Technology 


New foundation and soil-testing techniques. . . . Notes on 
dome construction, radiant heating, air conditioning and 
light-weight spandrels. . . . Building research 
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GRINNELL 


Ceiling-Type 
SPRINKLERS 


When the management of Rich’s, Inc. 
decided to construct its new department 
store “downtown” in Knoxville, it was 
a momentous decision —one taken in 
the face of a strong, continuing move 
to the suburbs. But experience has proved 
the wisdom of that action. 


Of course, no small factor in the success 
of Rich’s new store were such design in- 
novations as a 450-car attached garage; 
outside pool and planting area; and a 
built-in warehouse. The installation of 
Grinnell Sprinklers was still another 
move taken to create a relaxed atmos- 
phere and to build customer confidence. 


Grinnell Ceiling-Type Sprinklers are 
unobtrusive. They do nothing to mar 
the decor of modern interiors. And yet, 
should fire occur, they operate quickly, 
automatically to strike fire at its source, 
anywhere —anytime, night or day. 
Moreover, they make impressive insur- 
ance savings possible. 

The time to plan Grinnell Protection is 
while your buildings are in the blueprint 
stage. For advice on the best system, for 
you, invite a Grinnell Fire Protection 
engineer to call. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
292 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Rich's Department Store in downtown Knoxville. 
Long, undulating canopy of concrete heightens the 
dramatic quality of brick and glass construction. 
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Modern lighting and automatic ceiling sprinklers give a clean, uncluttered appearance to various departments. 


GRINNELL PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 








Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 ————— 
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Greenwald and Katzin ready to build 


Detroit project by Mies van der Rohe 


For some months it was known that the 
comprehensive, commendable plans for De- 
troit’s huge Gratiot housing redevelop- 
ment project prepared in 1954 for the 
Citizen’s Redevelopment Committee by 
Minoru Yamasaki, Oskar Stonorov and 
Victor Gruen (AF, Mar. ’55) had little 
prospect of ever materializing. Several 
prospective redevelopers had their own 
ideas for the area’s site planning and 
pbuilding designs. 

Last month details were announced for 
the newest plan for this cleared 50-acre 
site only 3,000’ from Detroit’s downtown 
business center. This plan was advanced 
by two outstanding Chicago builders who 
were ready to sign contracts that would 
start construction on the long-idle land be- 
fore summer. More than ever before, it 
looked as if the Gratiot project were likely 
to get under construction in earnest. 


Greenwald, Katzin and Mies. The builders 
ready to begin a $25 million group of mod- 
ern two-story, town-house garden apart- 
ments and 22-story tower apartments: 
Herbert S. Greenwald and Samuel N. 
Katzin. Their architect: Mies van der 
Rohe. 

Over the last eight years, Greenwald 
and Katzin (a member of the Chicago 
Housing Authority) have built nearly $50 
million of apartments and other housing 
in Chicago. Currently they are putting up 
six dramatic glass and aluminum-skin 
lakeside towers designed by Mies that 
will be the highest reinforced concrete 
buildings in the world to date (AF, 
Nov. ’55). 

The Gratiot area’s redevelopment under 
the Greenwald-Mies proposals follows the 
total-planning city renewal concept of the 
Yamasaki-Stonorov-Gruen plan. The new 
community for 1,700 families would form a 
“suburb within the city” that might set a 
pattern to reverse the immense automobile- 
age drift of families from the city. It 
would provide garages or covered parking 
space for every family. 

The major site plan change in the 
Greenwald-Mies proposal would make two 
main streets run around, instead of 
through the project. Six dead-end streets 
would lead into the community (three 
from the east side, three from the west). 
Through its long center would run a 17- 


acre park strip, 330’ wide and seven blocks 
long. 


Middle-income, open-occupancy goals. Green- 
_wald said the project would aim to serve 
a wide range of consumers, but mainly 
“middle-income” families, and various 
units would be available for rent, for out- 
right purchase, or cooperative purchase. 
High-rise buildings will have mostly one- 
and two-bedroom suites, the low “town- 
house” buildings three- and four-bedroom 
units, Until final building and financing 
details are settled, he would not estimate 
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rents or prices, except that the price for 
a three-bedroom unit might range “be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000.” 

Because of the city’s acquisition of the 
Gratiot land with federal Title I subsidy, 
Greenwald accepted the responsibility for 
open-occupancy in a statement of seven 
principles he intends to observe. The 
most important of these: 


>» “Every effort must be made to avoid de- 
signing dwelling units to minimum stand- 
ards. It appears unfortunately true that 
minimum housing standards have become 
maximum standards far too often. 


> “The finest architectural talents should 
be utilized to plan the new community so 
as to avoid an institutional atmosphere 
of regimentation and standardization. 


>“Selection of tenants should be based on 
character and responsibility and not on 
creed and color. 


> “Commercial facilities should be pro- 
vided only on the basis that their primary 
function is to be a convenience to the im- 
mediate needs of the people in the devel- 
opment. Commercial enterprises in the cen- 
tral business district and adjacent areas 
look forward to this project as a source of 
much-needed economic support. The pro- 
ject should supply them with a good mar- 
ket rather than competition.” 


Funds for land ready. Technically, Green- 
wald and Katzin would be “codevelopers” 
with the Citizens Redevelopment Corp., 
which would contract to buy the site from 
the city and redevelop it. This corporation 
evolved from the management and labor 
Citizens Redevelopment Committee, com- 
posed of Walter Reuther, Foster K. 
Winter of the J. L. Hudson Co. and other 
representatives of Detroit’s biggest auto- 
mobile manufacturers, department stores, 
banks and civic organizations. It has 
already raised over $400,000 (including 
$80,000 from Ford and $50,000 from 
Chrysler) that is available to start buying 
the land, a section at a time. It also has 
authority to issue debentures for any 
more funds it might require. 

As each building was completed, how- 













ever, Greenwald and Katzin would make 
full payment to the corporation for the 
parcel it occupied. When the project was 
all finished, the Citizens Redevelopment 
Corporation would have all its » money 
back, which it would then use as a revolv- 
ing fund to help other redevelopment 
projects move forward. If this corporation 
ever disbands, its fund will not be re- 
turned to subscribers, but will go to the 
Detroit city treasury. 


Wurster aids Webb & Knapp 
on San Francisco studies 


Urban renewal plans were advancing 
apace in San Francisco. In North Carolina 
the state AIA convention passed a resolu- 
tion recommending amendment to make 
the state’s redevelopment law workable, so 
HHFA grants may become available for 
reconstruction-minded Tar Heel cities. 
In San Francisco: 


> California University Schook of Archi- 
tecture Dean William W. Wurster, senior 
partner of Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, 
was retained by Webb & Knapp of New 
York “as an associate in the first phase of 
the contemplated analysis and schematic 
planning for the redevelopment of the 
South of Market and Produce areas.” I. M. 
Pei & Associates also will participate in 
the contemplated analysis that will include 
“economic research, market analysis, soil 
and structural engineering studies” at an 
estimated cost of at least $250,000, ac- 
cording to W&K President William 
Zeckendorf. 


> The Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission 
released proposals for a new $1.5 billion 
nine-county rapid transit system that 
would include an underwater San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland tube and both subway and 

continued on p. 12 


NEWEST GRATIOT PLAN for Greenwald-Katzin was prepared by Mies van der Rohe in association 
with Joseph Fujikawa, Joseph Burnett, and City Planning Professor Ludwig Hilberseimer. 
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St. Louis, each 120’x120’ and constructed of monolithically poured con- 
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One of three connected shells at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, TU CT, j r 
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crete. Architects: Hellmuth, Yamasaki & Leinweber of St. Louis and Detroit. | : p i 
Engineer: Wm. C. E. Becker, St. Louis. Shell consultants: Roberts and em = lieu 


Schaefer, Chicago. General contractor: L&R Construction Co. of St. Louis. —-—+-9 
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Engineered and Prefabricated 
ROOF CENTERING 


saves time and lowers costs on Lambert - St. Louis 
Municipal Airport Terminal Building 


Bnstead of hundreds of timbers individually cut and fitted for each of 
three identical buildings, this airport terminal utilized prefabricated roof centering by 
Timber Structures, Inc. 


Carefully engineered and precision fabricated at the factory, this roof centering was 
quickly erected on jacks and rails for pouring the first shell, then decentered and 
moved into position for pouring shells of the two other buildings. 


Jobsite time and total costs were greatly reduced, and adequate safety margins were 
maintained at all times. With experience gained through dozens of falsework applica- 
tions, Timber Structures, Inc. is prepared to make similar savings on your next concrete 
shell job. Your inquiries are invited. 
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Timber i | TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC., P. ©. Box 3782-8, Portland 8, Ore. 
IMBE® SrRucTURES, nc, ] Please send me information on your prefabricated falsework, arch 

P. O. BOX 3782-8, PORTLAND 8, OREGON — 
Offices in Ramsey, N. J.; Garden City, N. Y.; Boston; Centerline, Mich.; Columbus; l 
I 
| 


Rochester, N. Y.; West Hortford; Chicago; Kansas City; Kirkwood, Mo.; Minneapolis; Name a — 
Des Moines; Wichita; Dallas; Houston; Birmingham; Memphis; Charlotte; c 
Seattle; Spokane; Denver. ompany: _ - 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA SE SEES ees ae Zone 
Richmond « Beverly Hills « Sacramento ; 
Local Reprosentatives throughout the United States and Canada SS. Ses State 
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IN SCHOOLS, THEY CALL IT 


CHILDPROOF’ PLEXTONE 


and no wonder! This new multicolored paint is stain-mar-grease-scratch-chip resistant! 


3 
4, 
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Williams Green Color-flecked PLEXTONE, 

one of many decorator color combinations 

for modern or traditional interiors Also 
available in monotones and in custom ?: 
multicolors for large projects < 


Never before a paint for school interiors like amazing, rugged 
Color-flecked PLEXTONE. It’s revolutionary two or three 
different colors (sprayed at ONE time from ONE gun WITH- 
OUT SPRAY DUST) which form a multicolored, textured 
pattern SCHOOL AUTHORITIES find this new multicolored 
decorator finish easy on the budget. It resists wear, soil and 
rambunctious youngsters SCHOOL ARCHITECTS find that 


‘PLEXTONE’s uniform coverage on different types of low-cost 


PH@XTON 


surface materials gives them new styling resources and new 
design possibilities because of its high light reflectivity and du- 
rability. PAINTING CONTRACTORS say PLEXTONE goes 
on easier, WITHOUT SPRAY DUST, makes possible neater, 
cleaner jobs And MAINTENANCE MEN find it unmatched 
Tor ease and low cost of upkeep. 


$0 RUGGED! Color-flecked PLEXTONE resists staining by crayon, 
ink, candy, grease, and other forms of soil. Its harder, thicker 
paint film cannot easily be scraped or scratched. It can be 
washed, scrubbed, scoured — even sandpapered — without mar- 
ring And touch-ups, if ever needed, defy detection! 


$O PRACTICAL! Imagine! This amazing new paint gives you a 
color-flecked surface consisting of two or three different colors, 





sprayed from one gun at one time in one coat without spray dust! _ 
And PLEXTONE’s textured surface has unmatched hiding , 


power cleans quickly and easily! 


$O BEAUTIFUL! You've never seen a more unusual, more dramatic, 
more beautiful effect PLEXTONE’s multicolor finish matches 


the most skilled spatter-dash painting . . in subtle tones-on-tone 
or a brilliant circus of colors. 


Write today for FREE color chips and Color-flecked PLEXTONE application data "= = "= = = = = = = = oo oo oe oe ng 





MIDWEST DIVISION: 


tos Angeles 34, Calif. 
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COLOR-FLECKED * 
TEXTURED ENAMEL) “™ 


‘MAAS & WALDSTEIN CO. 


World’s Largest Producer of Multicolored Paints 
2125 McCARTER HIGHWAY 
NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 


1658 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DIV.: Smith-Davis Co., 10751 Venice Bivd., 
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elevated high-speed lines in San Francisco 
—altogether 390 mi. of double-track facili- 
ties. Supplementing the engineering pro- 
posals of New York’s Parsons, Brincker- 
hoff, Hall & Macdonald, will be a report on 
financing possibilities for such a colossal 
undertaking due this month from the Stan- 
ford Research Institute. 


For finer Carolina law. When North Caro- 
lina enacted its redevelopment enabling 
law several years ago, an amendment was 
slipped in at the last minute that barred 
the condemnation of any properties that 
met minimum standards and were not 
blighted. As a result, there are usually a 
few “good apples” in every slum area that 
can not be taken (or could be brought up 
to standard to avoid condemnation) and it 
is virtually impossible to plot the coordi- 
nated redevelopment of any sizable area, 
working around good buildings that might 
remain, In Washington, HHFA simply re- 
fused to give any serious consideration to 
North Carolina projects. 

Last year Greensboro secured enactment 
of a special law to allow it to condemn 


Planners urge coordination 
on renewal and highway plans 


The first important recognition: of the in- 
ter-relationship between large scale high- 
way planning and urban renewal programs 
occurred last month at the Washington 
convention of the National Citizens Plan- 
ning Conference and the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Assn. 

Much discussion on their theme, “Federal 
Government and Local Planning,” centered 
on the vast federal-assistance highway 
programs now being projected. In this con- 
nection the conference adopted a resolution 
of Renewal Consultant Carl Feiss recom- 
mending that no federal funds for high- 
ways planning be advanced to states or 
counties unless their plans were coordi- 
nated with the city planning of all the 
municipalities that would be involved. 


AIR FORCE HOUSING at Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass. designed by The Architects 
Collaborative will consist of 53 contemporary 
split-level single-family houses; 51 two-apart- 
ment buildings; two three-unit structures, 71 
of four units each, and ten six-unit structures. 
New York Builder Paul Tishman was awarded 
the contract for this 505-unit project on a low 
bid of $6,937,000, or an average of $13,700 per 
unit. Buildings have been designed for efficient 

















all properties in an area that was found 
to be at least two-thirds blighted. Even 
so, city counsel refused to act under it, 
fearing the law could be declared uncon- 
stitutional, as special legislation for a 
single municipality. 

At its state convention a month ago, 
AIA members argued pros and cons of the 





situation at length, but finally adopted 
unanimously a resolution urging the Legis. 
lature (which meets again in 1957) to 
make the two-thirds blight rule statewide 
(constitutional beyond question), 

also offered AIA assistance or advice jn 
drafting the necessary amendment—if 
they were requested. 


FHA 100% loans, military operation, 
spark Armed Forces housing program 


Defense Dept. and FHA officials will 
be watching intently, this summer to see 
how the latest plan for construction of 
privately-financed, government-guaranteed 
military housing works out in practice. 

The new plan, with many unusual facets, 
was conceived by Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R., Ind.) as a substitute for the old FHA 
Title VIII (Wherry Act) program. Its key 
feature, believed to be wrapped in many 
safeguards: FHA guarantees on 100% 
mortgages. : 

Builders apparently have found it invit- 
ing. Last month 59 projects involving 
37,000 units had- received joint FHA- 
Pentagon approval. By June 30 all 100,000 
authorized units are expected to be com- 
mitted. Family housing needs of the 
Armed Forces are estimated to total al- 
most 220,000, and President Eisenhower 
in his budget message has already recom- 
mended renewal of this section, due to 
expire Sept. 30. 


How it works. The financing mechanics of 
the program, which seemingly protects 
everyone against any loss, are complex. 
Before a project is started the Defense 
Dept. and local FHA officials confer to 
set the number of units that will be ap- 
proved for a given location. If defense 
officials override FHA and increase the 
figure (which has not occurred to date) 
the Pentagon must guarantee FHA 
against any loss on the “extra” units. In 


panelized construction methods, and multi- 
family structures will all have masonry walls 
between each family unit. Floor areas will 
range from 1,500 sq. ft. two-bedroom units and 
1,800 sq. ft. three-bedroom units for airmen to 
2,200 sq. ft. three-bedroom and 3,000 sq. ft. 
four-bedroom detached houses for officers. 

This is not an FHA-insured project; it is 
being built with regular military construction 
funds appropriated by Congress. 


effect, however, this is academic, After 
each project is built, the military will take 
it over completely from the builder, oper. 
ate and maintain it as the ostensible 
owner. It will agree to make all the mort- 
gage payments, and in turn will take a 
release from the builder that will provide 
for the Defense Dept. to receive all title 
to the structure whenever the mortgage is 
satisfied. 

To cover its expenses the military will 
collect the rents—the easy way. It will 
withhold quarters allowances of officers 
and men it assigns to each apartment 
(which it will also furnish as a rule). In- 
asmuch as these allowances will cover 
more than normal mortgage payments, the 
Pentagon plans to pay off mortgages over 
18, rather than 25 years, and also establish 
a reserve against any projects it may not 
be able to keep filled. 


Reduced insurance premium. The Defense 
Dept.’s pledge to pay all notes and obliga- 
tions on taking over each new project 
means both the mortgage lenders and the 
FHA are freed of all real concern about 
foreclosure or default. As one observer 
commented: “This is government running 
in a circle, guaranteeing, insuring and 
lending to itself.” (Or in simpler, more 
accurate terms, the program also might be 
described as a Defense Dept. lease-pur- 
chase housing program, for all practical 
purposes, financed out of quarters allow- 
ances. Through the initial private-enter- 
prise, private-capital arrangement, the 4% 
borrowing, plus FHA premiums, is con- 
siderably higher than the cost of straight- 
forward Treasury borrowing for regular 
government construction. But for this 
extra cost the projects are obtained with- 
out any indebtedness for them showing 
in the federal budget.) 

Because the FHA is protected by the 
Pentagon’s commitment, Defense officials 
have asked FHA to consider trimming its 
“insurance” premium from 0.5% to 0.25%, 
which FHA has agreed to do after the 
program gets going. 

Because the builders and lenders have 
virtually a lossproof proposition as good 
as a government bond, Pentagon and FHA 
officials have been’ upset by reports that 
new Title VIII mortgages at 4% will com- 
mand a premium, and they may soon take 
steps to lower this rate. 

Other innovations in this program: 


> As far as the military is concerned, it 
will be exempt from the need to build re 
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serves for replacements and repairs under 
FHA regulations; nor will it pay fire or 
hazard insurance under the government’s 
self-insurance program. 

p Under the new Title VIII, maximum 
mortgages can average $13,500 per unit, 
compared with $9,000 under the old act. 

» After setting the number of units to be 


built, the Defense Dept. negotiates for an 
architect to draw plans for a project. 


> The military advertises for bids; if a 
builder bids too high he may lose the job 
to another builder. Cost certification is not 
required. But instead every contract is 
subject to regular Defense Dept. renego- 
tiation procedures. 


Appeal court clears John Lloyd Wright; 
Bank Building Corp. curbed in Arkansas 


One place where architects definitely 
needed better designs seemed to be in 
their licensing and registration laws. In 
January courts in three states wrestled 
vigorously with these “practice of archi- 
tecture” statutes; in two cases higher 
court judges reversed lower court inter- 
pretations of poorly drawn statutes. 


John Lloyd Wright cleared. In San Diego, 
for instance, an Appellate Dept. Superior 
Court reversed the conviction of John 
Lloyd Wright of Del Mar, Calif. on 
charges of practicing architecture without 
a license (AF, Aug. ’54, News et. seq.). 

Wright, the 62-year-old son of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, was charged with four mis- 
demeanor violations of the California busi- 
ness and professional code more than a 
year and a half ago. The charges hinged 
chiefly on the contention that Wright did 
wrong in advertising that he was a mem- 
ber of AIA and therefore an architect. (He 
is a licensed architect in three other states, 
not in California.) Wright drew a 60-day 
suspended sentence last spring. 

The three-judge higher court ruled 
unanimously that it was permissible for 
Wright to advertise the fact that he was 
an *AIA member on a sign outside his of- 
fice, Said the court: “The use of the word 
American seems to suggest a national 
rather than a state institution. There . .. is 
conditional provision for designers to draw 
plans and specifications and render archi- 
tectural service though not licensed by the 
state. We hold that with the authority 
goes the right to inform the public. What 
the defendant has said in this regard is 
both true and forthright and constitutes 
no violation of Sec. 5536.” 

The appeals court dodged ruling on 
Wright’s contention that the law is un- 
constitutional, however. One member of the 
architectural examiners board indicated 
the board will appeal to the state supreme 
court. 

Commented Assistant District Attorney 
Arnold Steele, who tried the case: “The 
statute is not a good one. It’s difficult to 
enforce and it’s difficult to interpret. Two 
persons may reasonably arrive at opposite 
conclusions about what you can and can- 
not do.” 


Bank Building Corp. restrained. In Little 
Rock the Arkansas Supreme Court ruled 
that the Bank Building & Equipment Corp. 
of St. Louis was not licensed “to engage 
in the practice of architecture” in that 
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state and issued an injunction to restrain 
it from doing so as requested by the 
Arkansas State Board of Architects. A 
lower court had dismissed the licensing 
board’s petition, but the Supreme Court 
(with one judge not participating) ruled 
five to one that Arkansas licensing of W. 
G. Knoebel, head of the firm’s 200-man 
architectural staff, did not give the firm 
the right to practice in Arkansas. 

The main stumbling block for the bank 
building organization in Arkansas seemed 
to be that state’s ban against licensing 
of any “partnership, firm or association,” 
although the law allows such combinations 
to use the term “architects” if each mem- 
ber is registered and licensed. Knoebel, the 
Supreme Court noted, was not even a 
member of the firm, but only a supervisory 
employee. In St. Louis, a corporation 


NEWS 


spokesman stressed that it wished to com- 
ply with the law in every respect. He said 
it probably would be able to find a way to 
do so, but was not immediately prepared 
to explain exactly how. 


Toledo designer released. Last summer an 
Ohio grand jury indicted Gennaro G. 
Albanese, formerly employed in the office 
of Toledo’s city architect, on four counts 
of practicing as an architect without hav- 
ing been licensed by the Ohio Board of 
Examiners of Architects, which pressed 
the case. In January there was a three- 
day jury trial on the charges in Common 
Pleas Court. After deliberating for 16 
hours over the next three days the jury 
found Albanese “not guilty” on two 
charges of illicitly designing a church and 
a UAW-CIO headquarters, which have not 
been constructed yet. It could not reach 
any agreement on charges that he designed 
a store and a UAW-CIO diagnostic clinic 
building, which have been built. 

Lucas County Prosecutor Harry Friberg 
has indicated no wish to retry the case on 
the two counts on which the jury dis- 
agreed, although at month’s end he was 
scheduled to confer with members of the 
architect board on the subject. Friberg 
has expressed his view that a jury of or- 
dinary men and women would hesitate a 
long time before hanging a “criminal” tag 
on a man. He thinks the AIA might ad- 
vance its ends more effectively through 
the injunctive route. 





Edward Stone designs ‘‘garden hospital’’ for Palo Alto 


Pools that supplant cooling towers for air- 
conditioning systems, and decorative con- 
crete grilles to conceal the walkways con- 
necting the two upper floors of building 
wings (see cut) will be among the fea- 
tures of the “garden hospital” to be built 
for the Palo Alto-Stanford hospitals and 
Stanford Medical School. Edward D. 
Stone is the architect in association with 
Landscape Architect Thomas Church. 
According to Stone, the unified archi- 
tectural form that will be achieved by 
grouping all the buildings for both insti- 
tutions around a ten-acre quadrangle “may 
rival some of Europe’s famed public 
squares for beauty.” Every window will 
look out upon a garden—in the central 
“square,” in patios between various wings, 
or on the university grounds. Each hos- 
pital wing will have two patient lounges 


on each floor, one a solarium and the 
other an enclosed, three-story garden. 
All structures will be three stories high 
and built of reinforced concrete pigmented 
to harmonize with other campus structures 
without painting. A 22’ module will be 
used that will allow the use of poured 
concrete slabs supported by columns con- 
cealed in the walls. Molds for the con- 
crete will produce a textured pattern on 
the exterior walls and columns. Elevators 
will be provided for moving patients and 
food between floors; escalators will be 
installed for doctors, visitors and others. 
Construction of the $4 million Palo Alto. 
Hospital wing will begin next fall. Stan- 
ford plans to complete the $11 million 
first stage of its medical school wings by 
the end of 1958, finish its last buildings, 
costing another $4-5 million, later. 


NEWS continued on p. 16 
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“The Client saved *150,000,” says Architect Everett, 
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Building for Lenox, Inc., makers of fine china « Architect: H. F, Everett & Asoc, 
Allentown, Po. « Contractor: Ole Hanson & Sons, Inc., Pleasantville, N. t 


More and more—Architecis are combining the creative scope of CUSTOM DESIGNING 


with the HICH SPEED and LOW COST 


Because the Luria “System of Standardization” 
permits practically unlimited freedom of building 
design and architectural treatment . . . because 
Luria provides the topnotch engineering, thus pro- 


of LURIA STANDARDIZED STRUCTURES 


viding the architect more creative time . . . because 
designing around Luria standard structures results in 
substantial client savings—America’s leading archi- 
tects are investigating, then specifying ‘““LURIA.” 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


District Offices: ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. c 
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Typical Guard installation in a university building 


Introducing Guard. 


! heavy duty vinyl wall covering 





| Practically indestructible. Takes hard 
punishment in hotels, hospitals, schools 


Guard is a brand new and beautiful vinyl wall covering 
oat created especially to withstand daily service in hard-use 
NI wall areas. Tough and rugged, it’s completely practical for 

roughest going in corridors, kitchens, dining rooms, bars 

and other service rooms, 


Locked-in beauty. Guard designs and colors are locked-in 
under a clear vinyl coating. Dirt or grease cannot pene- 
trate it. This means improved sanitation; also easy low- 
cost maintenance, The virgin vinyl coating is bonded 
permanently to a tough, cotton fabric. 


Pair up with Wall-Tex. Made by makers of Wail-Tex 
washable wall canvas, Guard pairs up with it perfectly. 
Guard for wainscotings . . . Wall-Tex for upper walls. 
It’s a combination hard to beat for beauty, durability, 
economy. . 


Specify new Guard for wainscoting and walls where a 
practically indestructible wall covering is desired. Avail- 

¢ able from Wall-Tex distributors everywhere. Write us 
for Architect’s File Folder and sample swatches, 


COLUMBUS;COATED FABRICS CORP., DEPT. 
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Look at these unusual features— 


Resistant to scuffing and abuse so 
common in corridors, stairways’ and 
service areas. 


Flame-resistant on and off the wall. 


Can be used in place of tile~at far 
less cost. 


Economical to buy and maintain. 


Stains, grease wash off with soap 
and water. 


Available in prints and solid colors. 


AF-36, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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LESTER C. ROGERS giving 
labor report (top); 

HORACE SAWYER (1) as he 
reviewed cement picture 


AGC meeting: higher building rate 
seen; lease-purchase bid rules told 


An optimistic business outlook set the key 
for the 37th annual convention of the 
Associated General Contractors of America 
in New York last month. 

When results of the annual pre-conven- 
tion telegraph poll of the association’s na- 
tional directors and 124 local chapters had 
been tabulated they showed greater expec- 
tations for increased business in the next 
six months than in the last semi-annual 
poll in September. 

On the outlook for building work, 90% 
expected an equal or greater volume in the 
next six months, compared with 85% last 
fall. Those expecting an increase were 
56% last month, compared with 52% in 


PRESIDENT George C. Koss, of Des Moines, as 
he convened the first general session. 
Sd 


AL CHAPTER PRESIDENTS and vice presi- 
d@its turned out in large numbers for an 
informal Sunday morning discussion session 
led by national President Koss (1!) 


SUBCONTRACTOR RELATIONS committee mapped 
continued opposition to federal anti-bid shop- 
ping legislation under Vice Chairman R. A. 
Smith, Los Angeles (far end of table). 








September. Only 10% anticipated ad : 
crease in work volume, compared with 15% 
six months earlier. 


Materials up; bid prices steady. On trends 
in material and equipment prices, 80%" 
look for increases, 20% for no change. No | 
one expects any decreases. 

On bid prices, the latest survey showed 
that nearly half (47%) expect no change, 
and 29% expect increases, while a year 
ago 61% expected decreases. 

On competition among contractors there 
was a marked change of mind from a 
year ago. Then 81% expected further 
tightening; last month only 15% expected 
sharper competition, while 79% expected 
it would remain unchanged. 


Good cement outlook? Survey answers re- 
vealed widespread concern about the avail- 
ability of steel, cement and glass. In one 
of the main convention addresses, how- 
ever, President Horace A. Sawyer of the 
Lone Star Cement Corp. disputed asser- 
tions that there is a cement shortage. His 
summary of the situation: 

“Postwar increase in production of Port- 
land cement has outstripped all other pro- 
duction materials, with 100 million barrels 
production in 1945 and 300 million in 1955, 
Surveys indicate capacity ranging between 
335 and 375 million barrels by the end of 
this year. Expansion programs point to a 
total capacity of 400 million barrels in 
the 1957-1958 period—almost double the 
capacity of the industry at the end of 
World War II. 

“These facts are easy to overlook in the 
face of unprecedented demand. That is 
why we often hear about cement shortage. 
What is termed a ‘shortage’ has actually 
been a shortage of the lowest price cement 
in a given market at a given time; that 
is to say, where a large number of projects 
could not be supplied by the geographically 
nearest supplier. As a result, some con- 
tractors had to go farther afield to get 
cement and this has entailed additional 
transportation costs. It is the old problem 
of meeting peaked-up demand.” 


Lease-purchase bidding rules. Deputy Com- 
missioner Fred S. Poorman of the Public 
Buildings Service, GSA, told the contrac- 
tors about PBS building programs. A con- 
dition survey of 4,400 government build- 
ings under PBS jurisdiction is to be 
completed this spring, he reported. This 
will be used to program extensive air- 
conditioning and modernization, extension 
and remodeling; repair, replacement oF 
improvement of mechanical and electrical 
items. 

Describing the agency’s lease purchase 
construction program, Poorman said: 
“Two types of bidding are under study. 
One would be a ‘package’ bid in which each 
bidder shall quote a lump sum amount for 
all construction costs and an interest rate 


APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE at Sunday morn- 
ing meeting heard of growing support for 
training courses from local trades. 


to be used in calculating the monthly pay- 
ments necessary to fully amortize the pur- 
chase price (construction costs) during 
the life of the contract. The other would 
have the same provisions but would specify 
separate bids for construction, financing. 

“Primary responsibility for the selection 
of sites, and the design and administration 
of construction will rest with the govern- 
ment. A $1,630,000 Post Office and Court 
House at Council Bluffs, Iowa (picture, 
p. 20) is the first of 26 lease-purchase 
proposals for which GSA has approved a 
contemporary design, keynoted to economy 
and simplicity. GSA will accept package 
bids on that as soon as construction draw- 
ings and specifications are completed this 
spring.” 


Military building chiefs. Top officers from 
the Army, Navy and Air Force construc- 
tion divisions updated the convention on 
their work and procedures. 

Rear Adm. Robert H. Meade, chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, took the occa- 
sion to praise the usefulness of negotiated 
construction contracts in some instances, 
but also to state why he feels open com- 
petitive bid lump sum contracts are usually 
the best way of doing business. For one 
thing, he said, “it demonstrates to all that 
awards are not made on the basis of politi- 
cal or personal influences.” 

Registering his opposition to alternate 
bids (except when specifically requested), 
Meade said: “If the government is willing 
to accept either of two construction ma- 
terials, or methods, they should be spelled 
out in the plans and specifications and 
allowed as options at the discretion of the 
contractor. Conversely, contractors should 
not propose, suggest or submit bids on 
alternate methods or materials. Such pro- 
posals result in delays, bid rejections, and 
recriminations.” 


Biggest builder: USAF. Maj. Gen. Lee B. 
Washbourne, Air Force Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Installations, called attention to 
the fact that the Air Force has received 
about two-thirds of all military construc- 
tion funds during the past few years. Since 
1950 it has awarded $6.5 billion of con- 
tracts, he said, and through 1957 will have 
received construction appropriations of 
about $8 billion. Then, in cryptic manner, 
Washbourne added: 
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CONSTRUCTION MARKETS Committee Chairman 
Fred J. Early, Jr. (1) with fellow committee- 
man Edwin L. Davis, of Washington, D. C. 


“Although the Air Force expects to com- 
plete the essential operating bases for its 
137-wing force structure at the end of 
fiscal year 1957, there is reliable indica- 
tion that the development of new military 
armaments and other technological ad- 
vances will continue a program of the 
present magnitude for the next three to 
five years.” 


Hilton announces overseas 
hotels, settles antitrust suit 


News releases on new building and mod- 
ernization of Hilton-Statler hotels came 
thick and fast a month ago, and in between 
came the announcement that the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit against the Hilton 
Hotels Corp. (AF, July ’55, News) was 
being settled through a consent decree. 
In chronological order: 


> On Jan. 13 President Conrad Hilton an- 
nounced that Pacific, Far East and Middle 
East expansion plans for his International 
division would provide for operation of 


NEWS 


new Hiltons in Honolulu, Tokyo, Manila, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, Djakarta, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Colombo, New Delhi, 
Karachi and Baghdad. 


> Ten days later details were announced 
for the Honolulu venture. This would be a 
400-room, $10 million, 22-story Waikiki 
Beach building (tallest in Honolulu), 
called the Hilton Hawaii Kai. Associate: 
Henry J. Kaiser (and Homebuilder Fritz 
Burns) who turned Waikiki developer last 
year (AF, July °55, News). Architects: 
Welton Becket & Associates in association 
with Edwin L. Bauer of Honolulu. 


p> Another ten days elapsed, and then de- 
tails were given for a $5-6 million, 450- 
room (largest in Japan) Tokyo Hilton to 
be built by the Tokyo Electric Express 
Railway for Hilton operation. Japanese 
architects will handle design. 


>» Four days later, on Feb. 6, the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced the terms of 
the consent decree for ending the antitrust 
suit filed against the Hilton last summer 
shortly after it acquired the Statler chain. 
Hilton agreed to sell two of its 27 US 
hotels (the Mayflower in Washington and 
either the New Yorker or Roosevelt in 
New York) and not to buy any big hotels 
in New York, Washington, St. Louis or 
Los Angeles until 1961 without first notify- 
ing the antitrust division. 


>» Two days later, Feb. 8, Hilton announced 
a $2.7 million program for air conditioning 
all guest rooms in its Waldorf Astoria, 
New Yorker and Statler hotels in New 
York with central cooling systems instead 
of individual room conditioners. Accord- 
ing to industry leaders this would make 
all other (previously reluctant) major 
New York hotels follow suit with air con- 
ditioning for all rooms, instead of only 
some rooms. 


Teamsters’ tactics causing concern 
as unions make big organizing drive 


From the first AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil meeting in Miami Beach last month 
came indications that construction might 
have to cope with more trouble than ever 
from the teamsters union under AFL-CIO 
merger. 

Although the teamsters have seldom 
acted as ideal teammates with the other 
18 unions of the old AFL building trades 
department (AF, Jan. ’56, News), inter- 
national teamster President Dave Beck an- 
nounced that all 19 unions have agreed 
on plans for a big national organizing 
campaign in heavy construction and home- 
building. So far, teamsters, carpenters, 
operating engineers, electrical workers, 
plasterers, plumbers, laborers and brick- 
layers internationals have pledged $10,000 
each, and other unions $40,000 (a total of 
$120,000), said Beck. Ultimately this cam- 
paign fund would reach $1 million, he 
predicted. One big objective, he added, 
would be to keep industrial unions from 


moving into construction. 

What troubled construction was the lead- 
ing role of the teamsters in the new drive, 
and the terrific pressure they could use 
to back up organizing campaigns of other 
trades by holding up the delivery of ma- 
terials to any builder who balked at_organ- 
ization of his workers. 

For the insistently optimistic there was 
one straw to clutch at. If at last the 
teamsters were really going to work with 
the other building trades, perhaps the 
latter might be able to persuade them to 
be more reasonable on occasion, discourage 
some of their crippling, costly strikes that 
have often made thousands of building 
workers idle for months on end. 

Largely discounting this illusion, how- 
ever, was last month’s bitter jurisdictional 
row between the United Auto Workers and 
the Detroit teamsters (and in this case 
building trades). This dispute flared up in 

continued on p. 20 
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There is a difference 


in folding doors... 


Folding doors are first of all functional. And the easier 
they operate, the better the function. That’s one reason 
why more and more architects, contractors and owners 
are specifying FoLtpoor—the easiest-to-operate fabric- 
covered door. Only FoLpoor is constructed in continuous 
volutes—without large ‘“‘pockets’’ to trap air and retard 
operation. In addition, FoLpoor’s rugged, simplified 
hinge-and-pantograph mechanism reduces metal-to-metal 
friction by an average 61%. But make no mistake: the 
same streamlined engineering which results in easier ac- 
tion also provides the rugged rigidity you demand on the 
job . . . as proved by the toughest in-use tests. Get the 
full facts from your nearby FoLpoor Distributor—listed 
under “Doors” in the yellow pages. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
1545 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis 


In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 


Installing Distributors in All Principal Cities 








ONLY FOLDOOR IS DIFFERENT 
AND BETTER THESE SIX WAYS 
1. Easier operating 2. Neater installation 3. Better 


appearance 4, Greater space-saving 5. Structural 
durability 6. Longer life. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FULD OoR 


HE MARTEST THING: IN DOORS 





Gentlemen: 
Please send free copy of new 1956 A.I.A. 
FoLpoor Catalog 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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At Paoli, Pa. High School, the design 
allows many individual panels to 
serve as both exterior and interior 
wall surfaces. 


studies 


Porcelain tnamel 
of the face and 
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PORCELPANELS- me 


in schools 


ing-Rich Porcelpanels were used for 
coping and exterior walls at Free- 
port, Pa. High School. 





Representative Schools Using 
Ing-Rich Porcelpanels 


COLLEGES 


For the Eastern Junior High School, 
Kent State University 


Riverside, Connecticut, Ing-Rich 
Kansas State Teachers fabricated Truscon type panels. 


St. Xavier (Illinois) 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


. | 
Carlisle, Pa. Porcelain Enameled 
Luthern (Milwaukee) , 

Old Saybrook (Conn.) Aluminum 
Passaic, N. J. 


Woodstock, Illinois 
Hollidaysburg, Po. 
Lincoln (Gainesville, Fla.) 
Pontiac, Mich. 


GRADE SCHOOLS 
Green Township, Pa. 
Maumee, Ohio ‘ 
Maleeiittan Wekbita. Cask’ At New Jersey State Teacher's 

p eld, Conn. College in Trenton, corrugated 
Lakeland, Minn. Dect porcelain enameled aluminum is 
iliopolis, Ilinois bee cs Res ae used above and below windows. 
Cerro Gordo (Macon, Ga.) ' : 

Nativity (Dubuque, lowa) 

St. Brenden’s (Detroit) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (Dallas) 


Write for Data File No. 300 on 
Ing-Rich Porcelpanels for Schools 
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a Packard-Studebaker plant that was be- 
ing reopened for a defense contract job 
after a two-year shutdown. Sixty-six 
UAW maintenance men—millwrights, car- 
penters, electricians etc.—were not enough 
to handle the building recommissioning 
work. The auto union readily agreed to 
Packard’s request to bring in outside con- 
tractors who employ building trades mem- 
bers. For several weeks everything was 
peaceful. Then international teamster 
Eighth Vice President James R. Hoffa, 
who is also vice president of the Detroit 
building trades council, told the UAW that 
the construction and renovating job be- 
longed entirely to the building trades. 
Despite the best efforts of top AFL-CIO 
leaders Walter Reuther and George Meany 


to settle or compromise the dispute, the 
fight grew bitter. The building trades 
walked off the job and established a picket 
line that the UAW workers ignored. The 
cagey Hoffa announced that other team- 
sters would hold up all machinery deliv- 
eries to the plant. 

AFL-CIO merger to the contrary, the 
Detroit row now looked like a naked old- 
fashioned power grab by Hoffa forces with 
no more regard for other unions than for 
employers. 

Many labor observers suggest that 
Eighth Vice President Hoffa has already 
taken almost complete control of the team- 
sters international from Beck. He is the 
man for construction to watch—employers 
and building trade unions alike. 


Post Office, in need of 3,500 buildings, 
trims costs by planning, bargaining 


More planning and smarter real estate 
direction, mainly shrewd use of tried and 
true renting principles, has been getting 
the Post Office better buildings, both new 
and old, for less money. 

Main tools it has been using: 


> Straight leases for new (and old) build- 
ings at competitive, nonpremium rents that 
are now matched against the rents hard- 
bargaining national chain stores pay for 
comparable space. 


>» A limited amount of lease-purchase con- 
struction on government-owned sites. 


>» A new law that allows the Post Office to 
option sites in an area where it plans new 
facilities before it advertises for the new 
facilities. Formerly it sometimes found 
speculators optioning all available suitable 
sites so they could profiteer on whatever 
site the Post Office selected. 


>» Expanding use of air conditioning, which 
reduces absenteeism, increases employees’ 
efficiency when they are working. Under 
liberalized criteria, conditioning is being 





ter planning section to plot much greater 
coordination and economy in programming 
construction or renting (and mail-handling) 
for both rapidly growing new communities 
and older metropolitan areas. 


Big program ahead. In Washington last 
month Assistant Postmaster General Or- 
monde (Toni) Kieb reviewed the progress 
of the bureau of facil- 
ities since it was 
placed under his di- 
rection in 1953, and 
also gave an estimate 
of the vast volume of 
post office construction 
that still looms ahead. 
Until 1953, genial, as- 
tute, 54-year-old Kieb 
KIES was a realtor special- 

izing in appraisals, 
commercial leasing and financing, and was 
the 1946 president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. Before 
closing his Newark office three years ago 
to become the Post Office’s chief realty 


sq ft. All of them would be erected by 
private enterprise with private capita] 
(about $230 million) under straight lease 
and lease-purchase arrangements. The en- 
tire government expense to support this 
program, as well as another $550 million 
for new equipment and modernization of 
existing government-owned offices, could be 
met out of the increased postal rates Pres- 
ident Eisenhower recommended to Con- 
gress last month at the request of Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield, 


Straight leases get best building. Although 
the department has a lease-purchase pro- 
gram, and this has definite advantages in 
some cases, Kieb feels the Post Office 
usually can get its best buy in new build- 
ings through straight long-term leases, 

In a building erected for a regular long- 
term lease to the government, Kieb ex- 
plains, the owner is free to use any mate- 
rials or building methods he chooses (so 
long as the finished building conforms with 
department specifications) and thus can 
profit on his construction skill or “know- 
how.” But the owner also must maintain 
the structure under the Post Office’s usual 
20-year lease with renewal options for ten 
years, and four five-year periods. The Post 
Office can withhold the rent for unsatis- 
factory maintenance, and if it does not 
exercise its renewal option the owner will 
be given back the building and will need to 
find another tenant for it. As a result, it 
pays the owner to build properly and well, 
and the government is the indirect bene- 
ficiary. In fact, says Kieb, some of these 
privately owned rental structures are built 
better than public buildings, often have 
90% usable space, compared with as little 
as 60% usable space in some public build- 
ings. 

Straight lease construction also costs 
less rent than lease-purchase construction, 
says Kieb, because the owner does not have 
to amortize the entire cost over the initial 
main lease period, which must be done in 
lease-purchase deals. 

Direct public-owned construction rates 
only third with Kieb. He cites its lack of 





officer, he had never held any other gov- 
ernment job. 

Over the next five years, said Kieb, the 
department estimates it needs about 3,500 
new buildings totalling about 23 million 


approved in new or modernized post offices 
in any area where business or industry 
uses it, 


incentives for developing or rewarding the 
best, most-economical building “know- 
how,” its tendency to “monumental” de- 
sign without sufficient regard for maxi- 
mum space utilization or operating econ- 
omy, and all the necessarily cumbersome, 
tortuous delays and headaches involved in 
getting any public building project through 
the government mill. 
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5 ae a ~ ? Rents cut 6.5¢ psf. But new public-owned 

; 2 T .\ construction is only an academic problem 

. a a Pte for the post office. It has not had any 

fi is funds for this purpose since 1938. Except 

for post offices that were included as minor 

parts of other large federal buildings, 

; every new building it has moved into 

sania ~ — - since then has been a rented structure. 
es Altogether the department now rents quar- 

ters for about 23,000 post offices, and ne- 

gotiates or renews about 2,000 leases 4 

year. Rents now total about $34 million 4 
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POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE for Council 
Bluffs, lowa, designed by Brocks-Borg & Robert 


Buildings Service, of the Gerieral Services Ad- 
ministration. PBS-GSA handles construction of 
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C. Robinson, architects, was the first building 
approved for construction a month ago under 
the lease-purchase program of the Public 
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a limited number of government-owned post 
offices, when they are part of federal buildings 
erected for some other predominant uses. 


year, up about $5 million over a year ago 
because of the increase in the total volume 
of space it must rent. They have not risen 








higher because Kieb tightened up consid- 
erably on negotiating standards and re- 
duced the average rent the department 
pays from 96.5¢ psf to 90¢—this year 
hopes he may get it down to 88¢. 


Model elevations. The largest building to 
date built for the post office on a straight- 
lease basis is a huge $9 million parcel post 
annex in Cleveland completed in 1954, This 
has a loading dock for about 150 trucks 
along one 1,200’ side, has sidings within 
it for 72 railroad cars, and a garage for 
300 postal trucks. Total floor area is al- 
most 1 million sq. ft. Post office rent is 
only 87¢ per sq. ft., and the owners pay 
full real estate taxes to the city. Many of 
the department’s other major straight-lease 
facilities range from 200,000 to 300,000 sq. 
ft., cost an average of about $5 million 
each. 

For the guidance of owners building 
structures under 15,000 sq. ft., the depart- 
ment issued last year a manual on its 
building requirements. Last month it was 
also distributing its first recommended 
front elevations for small structures. Two 
of these were for flat-roof contemporary 
structures with large glass areas; one a 
modified Colonial design. Previously the 
department has not concerned itself much 
with the appearances of buildings; in 
small communities a contractor might even 
erect one without an architect. But now 
in addition to demanding conformance 
with structural specifications it also in- 
tends to insist on pleasing elevations— 
although there will be nothing mandatory 
on using any of those recommended by the 
Post Office. 


Lease-purchase procedures. Architects, how- 
ever, will play their full role for all of the 
department’s new lease-purchase buildings, 
which have been averaging about $320,000 
each. These will be erected only on sites 
the government already owns. There is no 
separate appropriation for them; they are 
simply authorized for construction out of 
the department’s regular annual rental 
funds. Of necessity they must be figured 
with sharp pencils. 

To select architects for these, the field 
staff will visit local architects, check their 
work and interest, and then send recom- 
mendations to Washington. Based on these 
field recommendations, Washington may 
consult with one or more of those who 
were recommended and then negotiate a 
design contract with one. Later the lease- 
purchase builder-lessor will be required to 
assume the payment of all architectural 
and engineering fees, but throughout con- 
struction the architect will serve as the 
post office’s agent, not the builder’s. 

Ur to the present the department has 
signed design contracts for 22 lease-pur- 
chase structures for a total building cost 
of more than $7 million. It is expected this 
program will be expanded this year with 
about another 30 buildings. 


Planning; master planning. The department’s 
construction and engineering section in 
Washington has a staff of 27 architects 
and engineers. But they do not draw any 
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building plans for construction. Their main 
function is to review plans for various 
projects, and to make studies to develop 
the best locations and main schematic 
characteristics for buildings that will be 
needed in various cities, based on estimates 
of the volume of different types of mail 
each one will have to be able to handle, 
and the equipment and traffic it will have 
to accommodate, as forecast by the depart- 
ment’s master planning section. 

At present, for instance, some 60 cities 
need major new “terminal” facilities. The 
studies for these consider different types 
of buildings in relation to specific building 
sites and their rail, plane and highway 
connections, as well as the most efficient 
interior building layouts for receiving, 
sorting and shipping that could be devel- 
oped in each different case. 

Also of marked significance was the 
creation in Nov. ’53 of the master plan- 
ning section. This has been headed by 
Richard P. Wakefield, formerly Principal 
Planner for Arlington County, Va. 

One of this section’s jobs is to define 
practical “mail services areas” and metro- 
politan areas with a view to putting postal 
operations on a more efficient metropolitan 
area basis, with less regard for local 
political boundaries. Metropolitan area 
post offices may be an early reality even 
if metropolitan area governments may be 
a long time in materializing—if ever. 


Chicago plastering trades 
beat civil antitrust case 


On July 31, °52, civil and criminal anti- 
trust charges were filed against Local 5 of 
the Plasterers Union and the Chicago Em- 
ploying Plasterers Assn., who were accused 
of conspiring to harass and bar out-of- 
state contractors and plasterers and sup- 
press local competition. 

After a three-weeks trial on the civil 
complaints that ended Dec. 22, Federal 
Judge Sam Perry took the case under 
study. On Jan. 31 he dismissed all the civil 
counts, and further advised the govern- 
ment to drop its criminal charges, and like- 
wise similar pending civil and criminal 
charges against the Employing Lathers 
Assn. and Local 74 of the Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers International Union. 

In his 25-page opinion, dismissing the 
plastering trade civil charges, Judge Perry 
at one point said that defendant Byron 
W. Dalton, former president of Local 5 
but now head of the Chicago Plastering 
Institute, far from engaging in a con- 
spiracy was “rendering a public benefit.” 
This referred to a dispute over “double- 
back” plastering, applying a second coat 
before the first is thoroughly dry, and a 
charge that Dalton compelled an outside 
contractor to use slower, conventional 
methods that cost him $137,000 more. 

At month’s end the federal prosecu- 
tor’s office had not decided whether to 
appeal Judge Perry’s decision. Once be- 
fore the Judge held in favor of Dalton 
but was overruled by the Supreme Court, 
on the question whether interstate com- 
merce was involved. 

















Record height slab-lifting 
started in Jacksonville 


Slab-lifting for a record-height building 
of this type that will rise 67-4” from the 
ground was started in Jacksonville last 
month. On hand when the first 270-ton, 
46’ x 68’ slab was raised 16’ in three hours 
were (1 to r in cut): J. T. Monahan Jr., 
building supervisor for George D. Auchter 
Co., the contractors; Fred A. Hubbell Jr., 
manager of Southeastern Lift Slab Inc., 
Atlanta; John Porter, president of Lift 
Slab Inc., San Antonio; Sister Mary Clare, 
administrator for St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
for which the building, a nurses’ home, 
is being erected, and William D. Cromartie 
and Ivan H. Smith, design engineer and 
architect partner for Reynolds, Smith & 
Hills of Jacksonville, the architects. . 

The four upper slabs for this six-story 
building will be lifted temporarily to the 
top of 40’ columns, and the lower three 
slabs lifted into permanent position (the 
ground floor slab raised 3’). Then the 14 
supporting columns will be extended to 
full height and the four top slabs raised 
to final positions. Porter said this lifting 
will cost 30¢ psf, cheaper than a recent 
three-story Pennsylvania project, because 
the architects called in the lift-slab con- 
tractors for consultation at the beginning 
of design. 

Other reported near-record lift-slab 
jobs: a 64’ (basement to roof) Calgary, 
Alberta, building, and the five-story and 
solarium 62’ Litchfield County Hospital in 
Winsted, Conn., on which lifting was 
scheduled to start late last month. 


Eero Saarinen wins London 
Embassy design contest 


Eero Saarinen was adjudged the winner 
of a restricted competition of the State 
Department to select the architect to de- 
sign a 150,000 sq. ft. Embassy Office Build- 
ing in London. An extremely close run- 
ner-up: Edward D. Stone. No competition 
sketches would be released, because they 
might have no bearing at all on the final 
design, yet to be developed. 

The jury consisted of Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Lloyd Henderson; 
William O. Hughes, director of the Office 
of Foreign Buildings; Livingston Mer- 
chant, Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs; Architects Pietro Belluschi, 
George Bain Cummings, Henry R. Shep- 
ley and Ralph T. Walker. 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Sherry-Richards Construction Co., 
Chicago” 

Corbetta Construction Co., Inc., 
New York City 

James McHugh Construction Co., 
Chicago 

Wilcex Construction Co., 

New York City 
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*Construction and supervision by Sherry-Richards, sponsor of joint venture. 


YOU'LL SAVE WITH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


38 South Dearborn Street ¢ Chicago 3, illinois 
CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 











Spring brought the promise (or threat) 
that the game of musical chairs among 
architectural college faculties would be an 
extra lively one this year. 

Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh announced 
that Paul Schweikher, chairman of Yale’s 
department of architecture since Feb., 
1954, would become the head of Carnegie’s 
department of architecture on July 1, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of John Knox Shear in 1954. Yale officials 
had no word yet on Schweikher’s successor. 

At the University of North Carolina, 
Dean Henry L. Kamphoefner of the school of 
design was looking for someone capable of 
succeeding Eduardo Catalano as head of his 
department of architecture. Catalano was 
set to transfer to M.I.T., where he would 
fill the professorship left vacant a year 
ago when Ralph Rapson resigned to become 
head of Minnesota University’s architec- 
ture department. 

At Texas A&M, in College Station, 
Tex., New Orleans Architect Charles R. 
Colbert, was the leading prospect expected 
to be named head of the department of 
architecture, but up to month’s end col- 
lege officials declined to affirm or deny re- 
ports that his appointment was impending. 

At Georgia Tech, Dr. Harold Bush-Brown, 
67, dean of the school of architecture, 
must retire at the end of the current term 
after 31 years on the architectural faculty. 
Most likely successor, Pavl M. Heffernan, 
professor of architectural design and mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1938. 


ELECTED: Samvel Steinberg of Republic 
Stone Corp., New York, as president of the 
Building Stone Institute (which at its 
Miami Beach convention in January also 
gave a new car to its retiring secretary, 
Walter Drayer, for his long service to the 
natural building stone industry); Charles 
Webb, sales manager of Alabama Metal 
Lath Co., as president of the Metal Lath 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Paul N. Collin, 
president of Allmetal Weatherstrip Co., Chi- 
cago, as president of the Weatherstrip Re- 
search Institute; John W. James, research 
vice president of McDonnell & Miller, Inc., 
Chicago, as president of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Air-Conditioning En- 
gineers, succeeding Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
John E. Haines; Cc. B. Haxby, vice president 
of Pittsburgh’s Rust Engineering Co., as 
president of the National Constructors 
Assn., succeeding Stone & Webster’s presi- 
dent, T. C. Williams; Dr. Thomas H. Chilton, 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., as 
president of the Engineers Joint Council; 
Harry Waxman, as president of the Asso- 
ciated Builders of Greater New York, com- 
posed of apartment and housing project 


builders in the metropolitan New York 
area, 
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Paul Schweikher to head Carnegie Tech department; 
Robert B. Wolf, 41, appointed general counsel for FHA 


Walter Daran Wilfred D’Aquin 


; 
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CATALANO COLBERT 


“Our business calls for daring and imagi- 
nation. While the rewards are often abun- 
dant and proper, there are often long, lean 
periods in the life of a broker when he 
needs help to go on.” To help New York 
realty brokers with personal loans “with- 
out fuss and trouble” in this situation de- 
scribed by Realtor Lee Thompson Smith, a 
group of top realty leaders incorporated 
and subscribed the first funds last month to 
The Realty Foundation, a philanthropic so- 
ciety first conceived by William Zeckendorf 
and the late Nathan Wilson. With Zecken- 
dorf as chairman and Smith as president 
the foundation’s other officers and direc- 
tors include Clinton W. Blume, president of 
the N.Y. Real Estate Board; Edmund F. 
Wagner, head of General Realty & Utili- 
ties; Robert W. Dowling, of City Investing 
Co.; City Planning Commission Chairman 
James Felt, David Tishman, Irwin $. Chanin, 
Lovis J. Glickman, Harry B. Helmsiey, S. 
Dudley Nostrand and almost a score of 
other ranking builders, owners, managers, 
brokers and mortgage specialists. 





A young Philadelphia lawyer with an ex- 
tensive background in housing was named 
general counsel for the FHA. He is Robert 
B. Wolf, 41, chairman 
of the Mayor’s Co- 
ordinated Housing Im- 
provement Program 
which he helped estab- 
lish in 1950, and long 
a member of this 
city’s Housing Assn. 
and the Citizens Com- 
mittee for City Plan- 
ning. He is also a di- 
rector of Hercules 
Cement Co. and Botany Mills. Before tak- 
ing Office last month he flew to West Ber- 
lin for the Benjamin Franklin Foundation, 
of which he is a director. This is the joint 
US-German organization that is building 
from Architect Hugh Stubbins’ plans (AF, 
Sept. 55) the permanent Conference Hall 
for the 1957 International Building Ex- 
position in Berlin. 


Leonard L. Greif Jr. 


WOLF 





Dartmouth College announced that Wallace 
K. Harrison has been asked to design a 
social and creative arts center for its 


campus that will include a 450-seat thea- 
ter, galleries, studios and arts workshops, 
a 900-seat auditorium and an outdoor ter- 
race and landscaped court for exhibition 
and recreation purposes. An advisory com- 
mittee headed by Professor John Amsden 
and Nelson W. Aldrich of Boston, consult- 
ing architect for the college, recommended 
the creation of such a center instead of a 
former proposal for a 3,000-seat audi- 
torium on the same site. 





Architecture’s affiliation with the other 
arts led to presentation last month of the 
Alice Davis Hitchcock Medallion of the 
Society of Architectural Historians “for 
outstanding contribution to architectural 
history” to Columbia University’s Talbot 
Hamlin, for his recently published Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, biography of America’s 
first professional architect. At about the 
same time the College Art Association of 
America gave its annual award for the 
“most distinguished work of art historical 
scholarship” to Henry-Russell Hitchcock for 
Early Victorian Architecture in Britain 
(Yale University Press, 54). Because of 
the pressure of professional work as senior 
partner of McKim, Mead & White, how- 
ever, Architect Lawrence Grant White re- 
signed last month as president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. The Beaux- 
Arts Institute appointed Giorgio Cavaglieri 
and Otte Teegen as secretary and treas- 
urer, succeeding Arthur $. Douglass Jr. and 
Thorne Sherwood (and re-elected Alonzo W. 
Clard 3rd and John Gray Faron as chairman 
and vice chairman). 





DIED: Percy $. Vermilya, 77, board chair- 
man of New York’s noted Vermilya-Brown 
Co. (which he joined in 1897, when it was 
Marc Eidlitz), builder of such structures 
as the Metropolitan Opera, The Cloisters, 
the J. P. Morgan bank and the newest Na- 
tional Gallery annex in Washington, Jan. 
29 in New York; Louis Schleifer, 63, realty 
operator who specialized in buying and 
selling large hotels in New York and other 
cities and recently organized a company 
to build a new hotel in Israel, Jan. 17 in 
New York; A. Hamilten Wilson, 63, senior 
partner of Wilson & Denton, designer of 
many institutional buildings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he had been Cosmopolitan 
Club president, Building Code Advisory 
Committee chairman and a governor of 
the Building Congress, Jan. 18 in Wash- 
ton; Thomas J. Mooney, 64, production 
manager of Laclede Steel Co., Jan, 21 in 
St. Louis of a heart attack; Herry 1. 
Schenck, Sr., 75, designer of many of the 
principal buildings and residences in Day- 
ton, Ohio, named an FAIA in 1954, Feb. 
3 in Dayton. 
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oriented to 
tomorrow! 


The Wiley house, 
New Canaan, Conn., 
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New Canaan, Conn. 


Photograph by Ezra Stoller, 
New York, N.Y. 


floor of today...and a million yesterdays ! 


Significant and eminently sound is Architect Philip Johnson’s use of 
“the finest floor that grows” in the upper, or guest, area of this em- 


SEE SWEET’S phatically modern home. For the genial foot-friendliness of Northern 
—Arch. 13J-Ma. for full Hard Maple speaks eloquent welcome to all who enter. Its bright tones 
petty return both sunshine and lamplight graciously, softly. Its tough, close 
grain sands easily to mirror smoothness, responds to quick, inexpensive 

W RI I E finishing and maintenance, fights abrasion and denting, endures for 
tai tetect: widad Ieting of generations. Regular strip or block and pattern designs, in standard, 
MFMA-approved floor fin- warranted MFMA grades, offer endless variety. And Northern Hard 


ishing products end methods. Maple costs no more than comparable grades of other hardwood species. 


G ndl / MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
f, 4 eo a ‘ Suite 564, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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BUILDING VOLUME: Huge expenditures still fail to match 


spending of 1926-1929 on a per capita basis 


After nine straight years of record 
breaking expenditures (and a 10th 
promised) , construction outlays still fail 
to match those during the building boom 
of the ’20s. 

Last month two leading industry sources 
called attention to this anomaly; each 
with vastly different emphasis. 

Said a Commerce and Labor Department 
report that almost seemed to make a virtue 
of the situation: “Construction activity 
played a leading role in the dramatic eco- 
nomic expansion of 1955. The dollar vol- 
ume of new construction rose 12% to a 
record of $42.25 billion. This represented 
nearly 11% of the Gross National Product, 
the highest ratio since the historic building 
boom of the 1920’s (when the all-time high 
was 12.6% in 1927). Even when account 
is taken of price changes, the rate of 
construction activity in 1955 reflected the 
putting in place of more structures and 
facilities than in any previous year.” But 
a sterner look at at the picture was taken 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION expenditures in Jan- 
uary were $2,849 million, or 1% greater than 
the $2,815 million in Jan. °'55. Private con- 
struction was 3% greater than a year earlier, 
but public construction 3% lower. Total ex- 
penditures, on a seasonally adiusted basis, 
were at the rate of $41.5 billion a year. 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL construction expendi- 
tures continued their steady rise from last 
April during January, reached $228 million, or 
23% greater than similar Jan. '55 outlays. For 
Chemical plants, just one segment of this 
Market, outlays during 1956 and 1957 will 
reach an estimated $1.6 biilon, according tc the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Ass’n. 
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in the Building Costs reports of E. H. 
Boeckh & Assoc. Said a Boeckh article, 
“The Story of Inflation as Told by Index 
Numbers,” which measured the federal 
budget, the population, consumer credit, 
construction costs and expenditures and 
other economic data, with the average for 
1926-1929 equalling 100 in every case: 

“An interesting and significant fact is 
developed in the analysis of the construc- 
tion activity of the country over the years. 
The per capita rate of new construction 
has not kept pace with the increase in eco- 
nomic activity, when measured on the 
basis of 1926-1929 dollars. 

“In spite of the tremendously greater 
dollar value of construction volume put 
in place in recent years, comparing this 
volume against the increase in population 
and using constant 1926-1929 dollars as a 
yardstick, we find that per capita expen- 
ditures in 1955 on new construction was 
only 85.8% of the base period. For hous- 
ing in 1950, the greatest housing vear 
in history, the per capita rate was only 
90.7% and in 1955, 89.7%.” 

In volume alone, without considering the 
increase in population, residential con- 
struction expenditures in 1955, adjusted to 
1926-1929 dollars, amounted to $130 for 
every $100 spent in the base period. The 
index for all construction, including non- 
residential, in 1955 was 123.4 (or $123.25), 
but after adjustment on a per capita base 
as well, was only 85.8. 


EXPENDITURES BY BUILDING TYPES 


January Percent 
1956 1955 change 
(millions of dollars) 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


Residential (nonfarm).... 1,078 1,122 os 
Nonresidential* .......... 654 543 +20 
fg | aE: Saree ae 228 186 +23 
Commercial: ............ 249 189 +32 
Offices lofts: ware- 
NIN ix bin. 0 BN aein Kom 104 84 +24 
Stores; restaurants 
a eer er ry, rer 145 105 +38 
TREES eee 58 55 +5 
Educational ............ 41 42 mae 
Hospital; institutions... 26 28 —? 
Public utilities ........... 303 302 —_ 
*PRIVATE TOTAL .... 2,126 2,073 +3 


PUBLIC BUILDING 





A Ar es ae 19 22 —14 
Nonresidential ........... 290 342 —15 
POON 5 dhle ce so Shbves:s 30 90 —67 
Educational ............ 190 182 +4 
Hospital: institutions... 23 25 —8 
a. a a rere by ae 97 78 +24 
nw SE ETE ee 165 155 +6 
Sewer; water ............ 79 76 44 
*PUBLIC TOTAL ...... 723 742 —3 
*GRAND TOTAL ...... 2,849 2,815 +1 


*Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
sum of parts, 
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BUILDING MONEY: Schools 
offered lease-purchase plan 


With federal school construction assistance 
bills still facing the possibility of defeat 
if they require nonsegregation, Executive 
Vice President J. Louis Reynolds of Reyn- 
olds Metals announced that his company 
was instituting a plan to provide lease- 
purchase financing for new public schools. 

Heading the service from Reynolds head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va., will be Dr. 
Robert Chandler, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he is professor 
of education, and also executive secretary 
of the Virginia School Boards Ass’n. 

According to Reynolds, his company will 
serve as a nonpaid “agent” for any school 
district, to arrange the design, construc- 
tion, financing and equipping of a school 
building to its own particular needs and 
specifications. Lease-purchase arrange- 
ments could run from 30 to 40 years, he 
said. He also said he hoped to increase 
sales of his company’s aluminum products 
through such deals, but failure to do so 
would not bar a district from getting 
financing as promptly as any other. Reyn- 
olds gave no rates, except to declare that 
regular payments under such financing 
would be about 50% less than on shorter- 
term, conventional bond financing, and 
through this service school districts could 
obtain free “the advantages of educational 
and architectural consultation far beyond 
the means of the ‘typical school district’ as 
to lighting, classroom design, etc.” 





The C.I.T. Financial Corp., which finances 
some construction, as well as a large vol- 
ume of automobile and consumer credit 
business, arranged last month for a 20- 
year, $100 million loan from Metropolitan 
Life at 4%. The significance of this for 
construction was that it was another dem- 
onstration of the availability of loan funds, 
in large amounts; when mortgage funds 
supposedly are “unavailable” on occasion, 
more likely it may only be that other bor- 
rowers are obtaining them at rates and 
terms the lender considers just as good or 
better than mortgage ioans at that time. 





Coming into her own, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. (Fanny May) made 
news last month on three scores. 1) She 
declared her first dividends, on a monthly 
basis, covering January and February; 
2) she floated $100 million of debentures, 
to raise funds tor purchasing more new 
home mortgages; 3)she also put inte oper- 
ation a new “repurchase plan” to aid 
homebuilders. This allows the owner of 
an eligible mortgage to sell it to Fanny 
May, for a 3% subscription to Fanny May 
stock, and for another 1% fee to obtain 
an option to repurchase the same mort- 
gage within nine months at the same price 
Fanny May paid for it. In effect, Fanny 
May was broadening her scope and estab- 
lishing a mortgage “warehousing” serv- 
ice, although no one in the organization 
would publicly admit to the term. 
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GLAZED WITH DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
“A” QUALITY GLASS 


(Insulating Glass Optional) 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS KIND OF WORKMANSHIP, 


EXPECT TROUBLE... 


- 
as workmanship is one of the 


most important factors in preventing 
leaky brick walls. 

Good workmanship includes filling 
the bed joints and head joints— wetting 
the brick—and backplastering the face 
brick. 

Expect trouble when mortar is dabbed 
only on the corners of the brick, even 
when the head joint is slushed. 

Because it is so workable, Brixment 
makes it easy for the bricklayer to use 
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credo)» 
WORKMANSHIP 


enough mortar to completely fill the 
joints, and still lay the brick easily and 
accurately to the line. 

Brixment mortar has greater plastic- 
ity, higher water-retaining capacity and 


bonding quality, greater resistance to 
freezing and thawing, and freedom from 
efflorescence. Because of this combina- 
tion of advantages, Brixment is the 
leading masonry cement on the market. 


BRIXMENT 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TRENDS 


BUILDING COSTS: Labor drive, and new upturn for materials 


point to greater cost increases this year than occurred in 1955 


Construction costs started 1956 by increas- 
ing almost 0.5% in January on the E. H. 
Boeckh index (r). Average wholesale build- 
ing materials prices went up even higher, 
0.7%, after their mild October-December 
sag and recovery (chart below). 

With labor preparing to push for an 
across-the-board increase of 15¢ to 20¢ an 
hour this year (and a big organizing 
drive in construction, p. 17) industry ob- 
servers began to anticipate a rise in costs 
as high as 7% or 8% by the end of the 
year, compared with the increase of ap- 
proximately 5% that occurred in 1955. 

During 1955, according to a report by 
the Commerce and Labor Departments, 
employment in contract construction in- 
creased about 4% to an average of about 
2.6 million workers. Average weekly earn- 
ings of contract construction workers 
reached $100 for the first time last Sep- 
tember, when they touched their peak for 
the year at $100.87 (receded to $98.63 in 
October). 

As the gradual uptrend in fringe bene- 
fits for building trades workers continued, 
the report noted, as of last July 1 more 
than three-fifths of all unionized construc- 
tion workers in cities of more than 100,000 
population were covered by union-nego- 


First an 18-story New York Office build- 
ing, in December, and then last month the 
26-story Canada House there, switched to 
reinforced concrete because it would take 
8 to 12 months for structural steel deliv- 
eries. Theodore John Young, senior partner 
of Eggers & Higgins, said the substitution 
of reinforced concrete would make it pos- 
sible to have the Canada House building 
ready for occupancy next April, instead of 
late 1957. 

Taking note of the increasing reports 
of setbacks in construction resulting from 
lack of steel, First Vice President N. P. 
Hayes of the American Institute of Steel 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL unfilled orders on Jan. 1 
rose to 2,243,046 tons, highest since 1952, ac- 
cording to American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction data. Slightly more than 1 million 
tons of the January backlog were scheduled 
for fabrication by April 30. 
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tiated health and welfare plans, and about 
one in six covered by a union-negotiated 
pension system—a slight rise over 1954. 

Last month the New York Legislature 
was considering several bills by both major 
parties to require state public works bid- 
ders to include any area “fringe benefits” 
in payments subject to “prevailing wages” 
regulations. The only point at issue was 
whether these benefits should be classified 
by law as “an element of wages,” or sepa- 
rate and distinct from wages, so they 
would not be subject to payroll taxes. 

Supplementing the accompanying na- 
tional average Boeckh construction cost 
index chart, the following table gives 
comparable cost indexes in individual 
cities for 1954 and 1955 for a single build- 
ing type—brick-and-steel apartments, ho- 
tels and office buildings: 


Average Dec. 
(1926-1929 equals 100) 1954 1955 1955 
PR icdetw satis weccaks 226.2 231.6 237.4 
Baltimore .............. 244.0 247.0 252.0 
aS ont ces decce son 258.1 267.8 272.7 
Ghietes Cece. 259.4 267.6 273.6 
GN wi wngen 263.2 272.6 278.4 
EE ae 235.3 244.3 250.2 
SN <3 Gb wahein 44d dee 257.1 264.7 270.8 
SE utveckbaneees’ 4 264.0 272.7 278.4 


2 
Construction told the National Conference 
on Public Works that talk of shortages 
was “exaggerated.” 

“The steel fabricating industry increased 
production about 15% during 1955,” he 
declared, although he failed to add any 
reason why the institute’s data showed 
a 5% drop in shipments of structurals 
during the year, declining from 3,135,525 
tons in 1954 to 2,982,257 tons in 1955. 
“The institute’s backlog now shows aver- 
age delivery at eight months, only two 
months longer than a year ago, when there 
was no question of extended deliveries,” 
said Hayes. 

Structural steel fabricators will ship 
about 3,300,000 tons of structurals this 
year, a 12% gain over 1955—provided the 
fabricators obtain sufficient plain material 
from the mills against the competition of 
other big steel users, according to Hayes. 

Referring to specific increases in struc- 
tural output capacity that should help 
speed up deliveries, he said: “Bethlehem, 
for example, has announced that its an- 
nual capacity for rolling wide-flange and 
standard shapes will be increased by more 
than 800,000 tons before this summer. In 
addition Inland has recently started pro- 
ducing some of the lighter weight wide- 
flange sections and expects to increase its 
output of structural shapes by 25%. 
United States Steel is spending some $19 
million to improve its structural facilities 
at Chicago and Pittsburgh.” 

One steel fact seemed certain, however: 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential build. 
ing rose almost 0.5% (from 268.6 to 269.9) 
from December to January, according to the 
index of E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. 


DUNNER: foicGk's os el nrhei an 239.4 247.3 254.2 
Kansas City ............ 253.8 260.4 265.9 
Los Angeles ............ 254.9 265.5 273.2 
Paar ks tees ches sHe 242.3 250.3 257.0 
Milwaukee .............. 245.7 251.9 257.2 
New Orleans ........... 233.2 240.1 244.8 
WONT FOP ae ci. cee ts 284.5 290.9 298.9 
Philadelphia ............ 258.0 264.9 270.3 
Pittsburgh ............. 258.2 264.1 270.6 
ay NEE 5 oh si bs cv dens 256.8 265.7 271.8 
San Francisco ......... 259.3 269.5 276.2 
BE Sei hoe Ovo s sna 259.5 266.3 272.7 
Washington, D. C....... 253.2 260.2 266.0 


‘MATERIALS: Steel shortages cause switch in 26-story NY tower to reinforced concrete 


more builders were placing than cancelling 
orders, 

Contracts for structurals signed in 
December totalled 367,827 tons, less than 
2,000 tons short of the monthly record 
for the year set in July, and 87% greater 
than Dec. 1954 contracts. 

Booking for the entire yeary.1955, the 
institute reported, were 3,695,539 tons, a 
record for the industry and a 47% in- 
crease over 1954. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES jumped 0.7% in 
January on the BLS average wholesale prices 
index. Partly responsible for sending the index 
figure from 128.3 to 129.3 were average increases 
of 4% for cement and gypsum products, 3% 
for building wire, 2% for Doug!as fir. 























| Dunham Finned-Pipe Radiation runs along outside walls, 
| under windows to eliminate chilling downdrafts, save premium 
dassroom floor space. 


How VARI-AIR Operates 


Only three primary parts to the system. VARI-AIR 
Units are concealed in wall space, mix fresh and 
recirculated air and diffuse it into classrooms. 





| Heating and Ventilating Unit—generally one to 
| the entire system—pulls in fresh outside air, 
tempers, filters and discharges it through a tunnel 
or ceiling plenum to the VARI-AIR Unit. 


Radiation — Dunham THERMO VECTOR® 
“along-the-wall’”’ radiation saves floor space and 
| provides all necessary heat whether used with 
steam or hot water. 


—_ 


For complete information, contact any Dunham 
Representative or mail the coupon. 


DUNHAM 
) HEATING & COOLING EQUIPMENT 
RADIATION * CONTROLS © UNIT HEATERS ¢ PUMPS © SPECIALTIES 





ee 


© A. DUNHAM COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO © TORONTO * LONDON 
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cuts schoolroom construction costs 





Dunham Heating and Ventilating Unit pulls in outside 
fresh air and tempers, filters and discharges it through a tunnel 
or ceiling plenum to VARI-AIR Units. 





Dunham VARI-VAC® Temperature Controls provide cen- 
tralized, one-man operating station for all system settings and 
remote control readings. This electronic “‘brain” enables system 
to save up to 40% on fuel. 


Uo. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. AF-3, 400 W. Madison Street 

I Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send VARI-AIR literature. 


Name 


. Company 











| Address. 
| 


State 








| City Zone 
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EVAPORATIVE 
CONDENSERS 





COOLING 
TOWERS 


AND COOLING 














tested ond proved throughout the nation... 
the BIS advance in Cin Conditioning! 


<_< _\——__ 
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SELF 
CONTAINED 
UNITS 


PAT. NO. 2,297,928 


@ COMPLETELY PACKAGED for max- 
imum economy in installation and 
operation. 


@ COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE to meet any 
special load conditions or space 

4 requirements 
GOVERNAIR has been building completely packaged air condition- 
ing units longer than any other company in the field. Today, this 
valuable experience gained, in making hundreds of different types 


of installations, can benefit you on nearly any type of job you 
may be planning. 


For, only GOVERNAIR offers the installation advantages of com- 
pact one-unit design . . . combined with our manufacturing flexi- 
bility that enables you to successfully meet unusual load conditions, 
space or multi-zone requirements. 


Added to this is the GOVERNAIR reputation for quality-engineered, 
longer life products . . . designed to operate at maximum efficiency 
and economy. Write for full information. 


ORIGINATORS OF COMPLETELY PACKAGED AIR CONDITIONERS. 
READY TO OPERATE WITH SIMPLE ELECTRICAL, WATER AND 
DUCT CONNECTIONS 


FJ §-§- 
GOVERNAIR 
SCV 





GOVERNAIR CORPORATION * 513 N. Blackwelder * Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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(FICTION) 


Here are some quotes 
from Native Stone, a 
recent novel by Edwin 
Gilbert published by 
Doubleday & Co. in 
small type; 469 pages 
long, and described on 
the dust jacket as a 
“big, pulsating, compassionate novel about 
the world of architecture .. .” and a 
“powerful and humanist novel.” It has 
lots of trade talk too, some of it un- 
cannily familiar. 

A story in the Sept. ’53 issue of ARcHI- 
TECTURAL ForRUM, p. 135, described the 
Manufacturer’s Trust Bank branch then 
being built on Fifth Ave. in N.Y.: “Banks 
used to sell security. But now... . they 
are selling service. . . . That is the story 
behind the decision of Manufacturers 
Trust Co. to put up a $3 million Manhat- 
tan branch with the most impressive 
facade in town, one walled with no marble 
slabs, but with slabs of clear glass... 
‘This is a store type of operation . . . open, 
departmentalized, efficient.’ ” 

Native Stone, about the design of a bank 
in Connecticut, p. 134: “Vern pulled nerv- 
ously at his long, thin nose. ‘Their main 
ery is that they want to sell their services. 
What they’re trying to say, I suppose, is 
that they want this to be more than a bank 
building, they want it to be an advertise- 
ment in effect. That’s why, Abby e- 
plained, ‘we used a complete glass curtain 
—it’s kind of like a supermarket.’ ” 

FoRUM, same issue, p. 137: “The ex- 
terior glass wall does not support any- 
thing; it is a true curtain, hanging from 
the cantilevers.” 

Native Stone, p. 134: “The exterior glass 
wall was a true curtain, supporting noth- 
ing, and hanging from the cantilevers.” 

ForuM, same issue, p. 136: “The inner 
safe has been dug up from its time- 
honored place in the basement and put on 
display on Fifth Ave. behind the first-floor 
glass wall. There its massive bristling 
door will be spotlit. .. .” 

Native Stone, p. 135: “‘Why bury the 
vault in the basement—maybe it can be 
right here on the main floor, right in front 
of the glass, and the whole town can see 
it night or day.’ Vince paused, put his pet 
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cil on the board. ‘They could keep it spot- 
lighted by night.’” 

FoRUM, same issue, p. 136: “The big 
glass sheets will be heavy (1500 Ib. each) 
and expensive, . . . each sheet, carefully 
crated, will have to be taken up on ex- 
terior scaffolding and walked into place.” 

Native Stone, p. 196: “. . . the great 
areas of glass in the facade—these glazed 
panels would weigh close to a thousand 
pounds and would have to be walked into 
place along special scaffolding.” 

Native Stone, p. 377: “He went up- 
stairs to the study, picked up a copy of the 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuUM. But presently the 
image of Pat Millwyn settled over the 
page. With unexpected violence, he hurled 
the magazine across the room and started 
a. .™ 
Hey there, don’t throw that magazine 
away—keep it; it might come in handy. 

* + + 

Here’s another passage, from p. 31: 

“For Nina ... had a harmony of fea- 
tures which to Abby was terribly compel- 
ling: her hair, lighter than his own, was 
not of a prosaic blondeness, but had a dark 
silver cast to it, and the dimples low on 
her cheeks flicked and shadowed when she 
laughed, though she never laughed too 
often. She had unsloping shoulders and 
the gentle protrusion of her breasts gave 
perfect balance and proportion to her 
body—this kind of near perfection which, 
to him, had the same attraction as the 
purity of the architecture of Mies van der 
Rohe (Mies, the brilliant, pioneering Ger- 
man architect whose main creative work 
in America was the new campus of Illinois 
Institute of Technology—the school Abby 
had wanted originally to attend).” 








(FACT) 


Another recent book, Talhot Hamlin’s 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, a fine biog- 
raphy (Oxford University Press), has much 
better characterizations than the novel men- 
tioned above, although the author doesn’t 
try nearly so hard. Hamlin has succeeded 
not only in sketching the first American 
architect, his family, friends, and enemies, 
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but also has drawn an absorbing picture 
of what this country was like in its in- 
fancy. He even accomplishes the near im- 
possible task of bringing George Washing- 
ton and his family to life by quoting 
Latrobe’s Journals after visits to Mount 
Vernon: 

“Washington had something uncommonly 
majestic and commanding in his walk, his 
address, his figure, and his countenance. 
His face is characterized, however, more 
by intense and powerful thought than by 
quick and fiery conception. There is a mild- 
ness about its expression, and an air of 
reserve in his manner lowers its tone still 
more. He is 64, but appears some years 
younger, and has sufficient apparent vigor 
to last many years yet. He was frequently 
entirely silent for many minutes, during 
which time an awkwardness seemed to pre- 
vail in everyone present. His answers were 
often short and sometimes approached 
moroseness. He did not at any time speak 
with very remarkable fluency; perhaps the 
extreme correctness of his language, which 
almost seemed studied, prevented that ef- 
fect. He appeared to enjoy a humorous ob- 
servation, and made several himself. He 





laughed heartily several times in a very 
good-humored manner. On the morning of 
my departure he treated me as if I had 
lived for many years in his house, with 
ease and attention, but I thought there was 
a slight air of moroseness about him as if 
something had vexed him.” 


(COMPETITION) 


When you are examining the hardheaded 
winners in the Porcelain Enamel Design 
Competition later in this issue, recall—if 
you can—an architectural competition in 
which “No limitations were imposed, ex- 
cepting that beauty was to be achieved.” 

This was the comment of Critic Irving 
K. Pond, FAIA, in the Feb. 1923 issue of 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. The competition 
was the one sponsored 25 years ago by the 
Chicago Tribune, who sought, simply, “The 
most beautiful building in the world,” and 





spent $400,000 on a competition in the 
search. The cream of US architectural 
offices were invited to compete. These were 
some of the results shown by Pond in his 
article. 





1. Howells & Hood. 2. A. F. 
Adams. 3. D. H. Burnham. 





4. Eliel Sarrinen. 5 A. M. Gith- 
ens. 6. Fellheimer & Wagner. 





Pond, like most other architects, ad- 
mired Eliel Saarinen’s design, which placed 
second. About the others, he said: “.. . 
Those who rose above the commonplace con- 
tented themselves with performing stunts 
of draftsmanship and design; with placing 

continued on p. 54 
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/ewiadé Wee hifify 
a thermostat 


in every room 


steam costs 
cut 49.5% 


A new kind of central heating with individual room control 


HE Everett BumLpInc (shown above) is Akron’s oldest office 

building, dating from 1870. Previously it was heated by a low 
pressure steam radiator system. In January, 1955, an Iron Fireman 
SelecTemp heating system was installed, substituting small, com- 
pact room heating*units for the bulky steam radiators. Each 
room now receives filtered and circulated warm air, heated by 
steam, with a thermostat in every room. 


Tenants control temperature of each office 

The results, in tenant comfort and steam savings, have been 
spectacular. One tenant, (Mr. James F. Mumper, Consulting 
Heating Engineer) says: ““We have experienced sub-zero tempera- 
ture with high winds. Our office has been held at an ideal tempera- 
ture, with almost no variation up or down. It is so comfortable 
one never thinks of temperature. We now consider this SelecTemp 
system the most marvelous and satisfactory heating installation 
we have ever seen, and expect to specify it in many of our own jobs.” 


Another tenant, a physician, found in SelecTemp heating the 


IRON FIREMAN 


* GAS + COAL 


ideal solution to an old problem. His examination room can be 
held constantly at a higher-than-average tempefature, for the 
comfort of his patients, while his waiting room and offices remain 
at 72 degrees. 


The Ohio Edison Company, which supplies steam to the 
Everett Building, made a detailed degree-day study of the build- 
ing’s steam consumption, covering a period of 12 heating months. 
This study showed a steam saving of 49.5% after the SelecTemp 
system was installed. 


SelecTemp is new solution to old heating problems 


Any experienced architect or builder can readily visualize the 
enormous possibilities of SelecTemp heating in such buildings as 
hospitals, hotels and motels, schools, office buildings, apartment 
houses, institutions and buildings of any type, both for new 
construction and modernization. It will pay you to get the facts 
now about this revolutionary modern development in heating. 
The coupon below will bring full information. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3032 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
In Canada, write to 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Send literature on Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating. 
Name a 7 


Address 


THE IRON FIREMAN 





City. 
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RADIANT-PLUS CEILING 





This man is installing a SIMPLEX Radiant- 
Acoustical ceiling. When he is finished the 
customer will receive, from one integrated 
unit, heating, cooling, ventilation, humidity 
control, noise reduction and lighting. 


The SIMPLEX system, (manufactured by 
the SIMPLEX Ceiling Corp., 552 W. 52nd 
St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.), combines the speed 
of response and installation economy of 
forced air systems with the superior ¢om- 
fort of radiant heating and cooling 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
@ Uses 40% to 60% less air than straight 


air systems, 


@ Rapid, responsible one trade installa- 
tion. 


@ Healthy, draft free heating, cooling and 
ventilation via one medium—air. 


@ A clean, permanent finished aluminum 
ceiling surface free of conventional air 
diffusers and dirt rings. 


@ Eliminates danger of “rain”. 
Effective noise reduction. 


@ Immediate action—no uncomfortable 
time lag on either heating or cooling 
cycle. 


All for little more than the cost of a 
quality suspended ceiling alone. 
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send today for free booklet con- 
taining photographs, details and 
design data on this latest word 
in comfort conditioning 


| SIMPLEX CEILING corp. 
; 55% W. 52 Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


! Please send me cat. #R 2 


2 
3 


| Firm 
1 Street 
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unrelated mortuary chapels, crypts, ca- 
thedral spires, and ‘Boston stumps’ upon 
underdeveloped office buildings! Why was 
the spirit of beauty so evasive all the 
while?” 

Yet it is almce., impossible today to 
imagine any Trib Tower but Howells and 
Hood’s. A few years ago, on week ends in 
Chicago from a Wisconsin army post, we 
used to walk down Michigan Ave. on those 
wonderfully sunny windy Illinois days and 
gaze up at the Tribune Tower, in specula- 
tion. It always seemed so right. Was 
Colonel McCormick poised up there in the 
confectioner’s battlements, ready to pour 
molten linotype scrap, boiling words, down 
on invaders? Would the newspaper have 
had a less adamantine attitude toward the 
world if the spirit of beauty had been less 
evasive in the early 1920’s? Perhaps. 


(NOMAD) 





A new piece of furniture is described in a 
mailing piece received here recently. “The 
Siwa Camel Saddle. Out of the romance 
of the Libyan Desert ... from the ancient 
Oasis of Siwa . . . the colorfu! Siwa saddle 
is presented to modern America by Rimini. 
This authentic replica of the Arabian 
camel saddle makes its appearance in the 
American home... 





Height at pommels. ad 
Length at bose: 24” 
Width at bese, 18° 
Weight: 17 tbs 


“Originally designed for the true Ara- 
bian camel which has only one hump, the 
saddle is sturdy and comfortable despite 
the rolling gait of the animal underneath. 
Placed lengthwise on the camel, the two 
pommel-like posts at front and back are 


continued on p. 58 
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APPEARANCE 


Quiet 
Performance 





For Example — 

This Model No. 5215B: 
Capacity: 18,100 CFM Free Air 
Total Installed Height: 43%/, inches 


We think that when you have exam- 
ined a Gallaher Air-Van you will 
agree that it contains every ounce of 
progress in power roof exhauster 
design that means service and per- 
formance. 


The vital features are the Air-Vans 
corrosion resistant finish, sound 
structural design, shipped com- 
pletely assembled, quiet operating, 
patented scroll design, and patented 
air seal-off to protect the motor. 
Gallaher performance ratings are 
based on actual, reliable physical 
tests by an independent laboratory. 


CAPACITIES: 


Direct Drive: 150-11,000 CFM 
Static Pressures to 4” 


Belt Drive: 3,000 - 65,000 CFM 
Static Pressures to 4” 


The GALLAHER Company 


4108 Dodge St. Omaha, Nebr. 


Export Office: 306 Pau! Bidg., Utica, New York 
Cable: ‘‘Keiserquip"' 
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This overlaid fir plywood... proved lowest 







cost re-use concrete form material 






Harborite is ideal for heavy construction concrete 
work. Resin-impregnated sheets are permanently 
bonded to the solid wood core... providing a 
smooth, long-wearing, abrasion-resistant surface that's 
100% waterproof. The overlaid faces will not run, 
bleed or discolor concrete and have a special affinity 
for oils and other form finishes. High re-use factor 
(50 re-uses are common, 125 re-uses are not unusual) 
assures important savings. Available in over-size 
panels and standard 4’x 8’ size in any thickness. 















Ultimate Number of Re-Uses 






Mirror Smooth Surfaces 
Less Stripping Time 
Reduced Finishing Costs 


Lower Fabrication Costs 








INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana SAN FRANCISCO, California 





| 1001 East New York Street » ME 7-3434 3095 Third Street » VA 6-2411 
| IACKSONVILLE, Florida SEATTLE, Washington 
| 99 Dennis Street » EL 4-8229 North 34th and Fremont + EV 2228 
= ANGELES, California TAMPA, Florida 
| South Alameda Street » MI 1854 802 North Rome Avenue « Phone 8-1868 
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Just a squeeze sets the fastening 
stud in steel or concrete! 


THAT'S HOW SIMPLE IT 1S—a flex of the finger—to anchor fixtures securely 
with the Remington Stud Driver. Off goes the power load, the stud 
is anchored into steel or concrete—straight as an arrow. No predrilling 
or outside power source required! 


You can set both 14 


” and *%” diameter studs with the Remington 


Stud Driver—up to 6 studs per minute either size. There are 40 
different styles and lengths of Remington Studs to choose from. 
With this one tool, you can take on every stud-fastening job—light, 


medium and heavy-duty — 
money on every one of them! Get full details 


by mailing coupon below. 


Remington 
POND 


STUD 
DRIVER 


and save time and 


Industrial Sales Division AF-3 
Remington ArmsCompany, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet which shows 
how I can speed my job and save with the 
Remington Stud Driver. 














Name. Position 
Firm 

Address 

City State 
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20TH CENTURY CAPITAL 


Forum: 

I congratulate you for the superb joh _ 
which you have done in architectural 
criticism in your article about Washington . 
(AF, Jan. ’56). You have demonstrated ef. 
fectively that good architectural criticisn — 
can be written in a revealing way and 
without unkindness. 

This is just what needs to be done: Take 
a city and talk about architecture in such 
a way that its architecture becomes more 
than a veneer applied to the outside of 
buildings made in imitation of the archi- 
tects’ pencil strokes. 

Here in your article is really a keen 
analysis of the life and needs of a city | 
with the physical facilities which that city 
has produced, analyzed and weighed. A 
searchlight is turned on the efforts which 
the architects have made and this search- 
light, while it reveals disappointment, sug- 
gests hope rather than despair. 

Congratulations and keep it up. 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN ; 
Holden, Egan & Associates, architects and planners 4 
New York, N.Y. 4 
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Forum: “a 
As a member of the Federal City Couneil 
of the District of Columbia, I am intensely! 
interested in the problems of the proper de 
velopment of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. Your Washington article certai aly 
provides us all with a chance to do 
straight-forward thinking about the € 
of our area. You have done our city @ 
service in pointing out some of the ways in 
which the development of our city can Be 
improved. 

There is one statement in particular 
made with which I heartily agree, namely 
that the federal government itself is fie 
quently the chief offender in preventing the 
orderly development of the city and the 
areas which surround it. Let me give 
one current example: 

Not long ago it became common kno 
edge that the Central Intelligence Ag ; 
was looking for a site on which to locate : 
new headquarters building. This building; 
is estimated to cost $46 million. It will bé 
the second largest federal office building mj 
the country—over one-half the size of the 
Pentagon. It will house from 10,000 
15,000 employees, The agency started 
properly enough by appointing two of it8 
officials to a joint committee on which rep 
resentatives of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission also served. q 

This joint committee, after accepting the 
criteria laid down by the CIA, surveyed 40 
possible sites of which at least three met 
all of CIA’s qualifications. But before this 
joint committee had a chance to make its 
final recommendations, CIA Director Allen 
Dulles appeared before a Congressional 
Appropriations Committee and stated that 
the CIA had determined that its new loca- 
tion would be at Langley, Va. This site was 


continued on p. 82 | 

























NEW PLASTIC SIDE CHAIR BY HARRY BERTOIA 


Low cost side chair developed for institutional use. 


Plastic shell, permanently impregnated in bright red, 


yellow, blue, grey and black. 


Resilient back, steel rod base. 





llustrated brochure on request. 
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no 427P chair 


Knoll Associates, Inc. - 575 Madison Ave., New York 22 


eet RE — 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Miami, San Francisco, Washington, Toronto 














































LIGHT WEIGHT — perlite plaster 
Ve weighs less than half as much as 
E ordinary heavy plaster. 

; FIRE RETARDANT — perlite plaster 
gives maximum U.L. ratings with 
i) minimum weight and thickness; re- 
ae i | duces deadload of fireproofing as 
j ) much as 80%. 


SUPERIOR INSULATION value up to 
four times better than ordinary plas- 
ter makes perlite plaster ideal for 
cutting heating costs and improving 
air conditioning control at consider- 
able savings. 
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RLITE PLASTER APPLICATION 
ECONOMICAL DURABLE 
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TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 
Houston, Texas 
Architect: 
Kenneth Franzheim 
Lobby finished with per- 
‘lite acousticaf plaster 
over perlite base coat 
Exterior aluminum curtain 
walls are backed with 
sprayed perlite concrete. 





TREMENDOUS 
INCREASE 
IN USE POINTS UP 
ADVANTAGES OF 


PERLITE 


PLASTER AGGREGATE 


Latest annual figures show that perlite is now the most widely used plaster 
aggregate in the United States. The many benefits in using perlite plaster 
rather than old-fashioned plaster have jumped its use 1183 per cent in the 
7) last seven years, from 9,820,000 sq. yds. in 1948 to 126,000,000 sq. yds. lest 

# year. These advantages of perlite plaster include: 


MACHINE APPLICATION of perlite 
plaster speeds job completion, re- 
duces costs. Scratch coat may be 
sprayed on ribbed metal lath as well 
as on gypsum lath; walls dry faster 
and have greater strength than with 
other lightweight aggregate plaster, 
making earlier occupancy possible. 


CERTIFICATION — certified perlite 
plaster aggregate may be speci- 
fied, assuring laboratory-checked 
quality guaranteed to meet A.S.T.M. 
standards. 
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Write for free 8-page booklets, ‘‘How 
to Specify and Use Featherweight Per- 
lite Plaster’ and ‘Fireproofing with 
Perlite.’ 


PERLITE 
INSTITUTE 


45 WEST 45TH ST. * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


An International Association 
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one which the CIA itself had withdrawn — 
from those being considered by the joint — 
committee. The site is in Fairfax 9 
Va., on the banks of the Potomac. It ig cn 4 
of the last wilderness areas near the Na. | 
tional Capital. i 

Every planning consultant who has con. 
sidered this matter, except the firm em: 7 
ployed by the CIA to justify its own eon. 
clusions, has stated that to locate the CIA 
at Langley would violate every proper! 
planning concept for the growth of Metro. 
politan Washington. 

On Dec, 16th, the National Capital PI 
ning Commission, to its great credit, by a 
very slim majority, voted to disapprove 
the Langley site. Whether this will ef- 
fectively stop the CIA from going to Lang- ” 
ley remains to be seen, but it is this kind of 
irresponsible behavior on the part of the 
federal government which intensifies our 
problems and which contributes to the con- _ 
ditions so ably presented in your article, al ( 


SAMUEL E. NEEL, attorney at law | 
Washington, D.C, | 


Forum: ‘| 
I hope you will consider resurrecting 
L’Enfant, along with his confreres, the i Ol 
architects, That gentleman would instantly 
grasp the fact that sound, firm, over-all 
planning is needed for the Washington 
metropolitan area as a whole, if we areto the m 
become something more than an increas- | ait 
ingly embarrassing conglomeration. ; As: 
Absence of planning can be of great 
short-range profit to real estate men and | “ll B 
developers of limited vision. It has there- } ducin 
fore been to their interest to control the 4 dydiy 
politics and the “planning” in the coun- 
tries. Because of this, the citizens at large 
are not truly informed, and even those who 


do understand hesitate to speak out. 
HELEN L. SMITH 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


[2 
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DELINQUENTS INTO BUILDERS 





Forum: ‘ 
I am forwarding your editorial on “De 4 
linquents into Builders” (AF, Nov. 55) @ 
the Youth Guidance League of Queens; 
whose officers, though not dealing with de 
linquents, very well understand the advan 
tages to creative outlets for young people: 
This League . . . has recruited teen-age 
youngsters who have built in part 
own camping facilities at Turkey Mountal 
30 mi. north of New York, spending 
ends and summers at it. ; 
As you note in your article, the whole 
someness manifested in this type of proj- 
ect should be more related to everyday” 
work and study in our large urban areas 
Pratt Institute’s summer design 
drew up these build-it-yourself diningy 
sleeping, recreation and religious facilities 
which these Queens youngsters will build: 
OLINDO GROSSI, . 
School of Architecture 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
continued on p. 
































Main Entrance of the new Iowa Masonic Library, Museum, and Administration Building. 


Ornamental Bronze Work: Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Erlanger, Ky. Bronze Windows: Universal Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 


‘ihe air of friendliness, and lasting beauty 


or Anaconda Architectural Bronze 


the metal can be treated by the fabricator to obtain an Conn. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New 

oxidized finish. Toronto, Ont. 5646 
Asa leader and pioneer in Extruded Metals, The Ameri- 

can Brass Company has thousands of stock tools for pro- 


ducing bronze and nickel silver architectural shapes, in- ® 
cluding 46 threshold designs. For further information AN AC ON D A 
write: The American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, 


West End Foyer on the main floor illustrates use of Anaconda Architectural Bronze in public areas. 
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in action 





and the National Institutes of Health 
have a common goal: long life 


Like many institutions interested in trouble- 
free floors, the NIH in suburban Washington 
chose Terrazzo. All-time favorite for long-time 
service, Terrazzo meets the most rigorous stand- 
ards of design, construction and ease of main- 
tenance. No matter how extensive the traffic, 
Terrazzo stands up to it, presenting a smooth 
and jointless surface easy to keep spotless. 


Useful for floor, baseboard, wainscot or stair- 
way, Terrazzo’s life expectancy equals or 
exceeds that of the building of which it becomes 
a permanent part. Specify marble-hard, con- 
crete-durable Terrazzo for low annual cost, for 
versatility, for longevity. Free AIA Kit upon 
request. See our catalog in Sweet’s. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROOM 404, 711 14th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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CHICAGO APARTMENTS 


Forum: 

My compliments on the way you hap 
dled the “Eight Chicago Apartment 
Projects” (AF, Nov. 55). 

I like Yamasaki’s remark: “I would not 
try to outdo Mies at Mies’s game—j 
would try to make my apartments the 
very nicest to live in.” That’s : 
what Ii tried to do in my Evanston build 
ing. I didn’t think you emphasized livabj. 
ity of the floor plan as much ag yoy 
should. And is all that glass good? 

Aldis pointed out: “The. idea of build 
ings worth millions going up without tests 
on skin walls is ridiculous.” I thoroughly 
agree, and I wonder why so many archi- 
tects think that they must use skin walls 
for this type of building just because 
Mies has done so. I have five multistory 
apartment buildings built of brick which 
don’t leak. 

You state: “The Evanstonian is too 
large for the site or the site is too small 
for the building.” What is the poor archi- 
tect going to do when the owner, to make 
his investment pay out, must occupy the 
allowed 50% of the land inasmuch as he 
has an 80’ zoning restriction on height? 
Answer: The poor architect does the best 
he can, as he cannot afford to turn down 
the job. 

RALPH C. HARRIS, architect 
Chicago, Ill. 


HYBERBOLIC PARABOLOIDS 
Forum: 

“A New Way to Span Space” (AF, Nov. 
’55) is an interesting presentation of the 
warped roof surface. Articles of this nature 
are necessary if US architects are to master 
the geometry of building rather than be 
mastered by it. The doubly curved thin shell 
concrete roof is expensive to form, but repe- 
tition will reduce the cost somewhat. 

Successful precasting will substantially 
reduce the cost of this efficient structural 
form, so at the University of Michigan we 
are attempting to develop grecasting tech- 
niques for the doubly curved concrete roof. 





The photograph shows two equilateral 
hyperbolic paraboloids assembled for struc 
tural studies. The large scale model is 
10’ x 10’ with a %” thickness. One of the 
units is shown loaded with a water tank. 


WILLARD OBERDICK 

Assistant professor of architecture 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
































CHASE copper tube for soil, waste 





and vent lines at little or no extra cost! 


Consider installation costs, and you’ll see why 
a Chase quality drainage system will cost 
little or no more than an ordinary system. 
Actual comparisons prove this! 


Chase 3” Copper Drainage Tube fits within 
standard partitions, eliminates costly furring- 
out construction required with ordinary systems. 


The inside of a Chase Drainage System is also 


Chase 4 


BRASS & COPPER CO. 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT + SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
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Baltimore 
Bestos 
Charlotte 


worth talking about — Chase Copper Tube 
and Solder-Joint Fittings have no internal pro- 
jections to trap waste— they provide fast, even 
drainage and make a neater, more compact job 
all around. 


When planning, be sure to specify the best in 
copper drainage tube and fittings — be sure to 
specify Chase! 


Chasé Copper 
adds extra value 





to any home! 


The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 
Atlanta " 


Chicage Denver Indianapolis Minneapolis Philadel phis 

Cincinnati Ostroit Kansas City, Mo. Newark Pittsburgh 

Cleveland Grand Rapids Los Angeles New Orieans Providence 

Dallas Houston Miteaukes New York Rochester 
St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 
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Architect or autotect 


Excerpts from an article by Richard 
Schubert in the Report, publication 
of the Baltimore Chapter AIA 


The technical and social] effects of the 
automation process upon architecture and 
construction will affect the symbols of our 
future architecture in many ways. Auto- 
mation itself will provide a large quan- 
tity of highly specialized building parts at 
a lower cost. These parts possibly will be 
less adaptable to change and therefore 
more expendable. Buildings already in 
existence will become rapidly obsolete 
because of technological improvements; 
buildings to-be-planned will have a shorter 
life expectancy because of technical obso- 


lescence. Buildings may be built for specific 
periods of service. 

A major event which has already hap- 
pened, and has helped to determine the 
future of building and architecture, is the 
increase in the postwar birth rate. This 
increase continues the population growth 
of this country which has doubled our 
population each 50 years. A population 
of 200 million people is predicted in 12 
years. This, of course, means more build- 
ing but, paradoxically, this building will 
have to be done in fewer man-hours. To- 
day’s rate of productivity will not be suf- 
ficient to meet the economic demand of a 
decade hence. This higher demand, coup- 
led with the trend toward shorter working 
hours, will require higher productive rate 
per man-hour. The increased rate of pro- 
ductivity required in 1965 has been esti- 
mated at 40% more than the present rate. 
It will continue to increase and will. prob- 
ably be 100% more within 20 years. 

Architecture cannot be isolated from the 
productive society; it is a major contribu- 
tor and as such will have to initiate in- 
novations of its own in order to meet the 
growing economic demand, similar to the 
innovations required of all technical, bus- 





iness and social phases of our organiza. 
tion. The glass and metal panel wall be. _ 
came a practical reality, instead of ap 
architectural dream, only after all eg. 
nomic values were considered. The thin 
wall was of no interest until it was ree. 
ognized that greater floor areas on high. 
priced land would be available for rental 
through its use. The trend toward de 
creasing construction time made possible 
by exterior panel walls has fulfilled a 
need for quicker investment turnover; 
this, in turn, will continue the trend 
toward a stabilized year-round working 
force. In all this, technical changes will 
perhaps show the greatest visible gains, 
principally in the assembly, fabrication 
and erection of materials. But concurrent 
with the technical innovation, it will be 
necessary that administrative methods by 
which architecture is conceived and con- 
sumed by the public will require even 
greater attention. To accommodate these 
needs, architecture may become increas- 
ingly less individualistic in expression. A 
single building may have many jobs and 
functions. and may become less specific in 
application to a given problem, thus en- 
abling itself to stay young longer. 









YOU CAN COUNT ON 


OUR 102nd YEAR 


for 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
of every description 
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CONDENSING UNITS 
Up to 100 tons. F-12 or 


Air Handling Units... 
Cooling Towers and 
Evaporative Condensers 
to match. 


: 
PACKAGED 
LIQUID CHILLERS 9% 
7% to 100 tons—with i F-22. 
room console units to pro- & 
vide controlled cooling — 
and heating without duct : 
work. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PACKAGED 
AIR COOLED, AIR 
CONDITIONING UNITS 


2 through 74 tons. Resi- 
dential and Commercial 
applications. 


The Architect or Engineer 
specifying Air Conditioning 

quipment is looking for effi- 
cient trouble-free performance 
—quietness and long life— 
AND THAT’S WHAT YOU 
GET when you specif 
CURTIS— Investigate CU 
—you will find CURTIS 
Equipment enjoys an enviable 
reputation with people who 
know. 


See the CURTIS a in 
Sweets Architectural File, 
or write for free Architects’ 
Manual. 


PACKAGED 
AIR CONDITIONING 
UNITS 


Cm? 





In 
multi-color 
combinations 
3 

through 

50 tons. 
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Architecture’s reward 

Excerpts from the book, The Lowells 
and Their Seven Worlds, by Ferris 
Greenslet (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


In the pursuit of fame, that last infirmity 
of noble minds, the food that dead men eat, 
architects suffer both advantages and handi- 
caps. The products of their creative genius 
and business management are not hung away 
from the crowd, to be sought out in quiet 
galleries, or squeezed into corners of dusty 
shelves in libraries. For better or for worse, 
they stand out in the open air in prominent 
positions for all men to admire or dislike. 
Litera scripta manet, but it does not hit daily 
and nightly thousands will-nilly in the eye. 
The architect does not advertise. There is 
no Building of the Month Club to boom his 
work. Except for his fellow architects and 
a few enlightened amateurs of their art, how 
many admirers of a fine building can recall, 
even if they have ever heard, the name of its 
creator? When a man rebuilds a city like Sir 
Christopher Wren, or in brick and mortar 
expresses the spirit and culture of an age 
like Bulfinch, his name lives as long as his 
work stands. But in 99 out of 100 cases the 
architect must solace himself with the knowl- 


edge that, though his name may fade from 
memory, his work if sound and good will flat- 
ter the eye and color the subconscious minds 
of succeeding generations. 


Architectural vision 
Excerpts from an address by Archi- 


tect Walter H. Kilham Jr., before — 


the 1955 convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Architects Assn. 


In planning Radio City Raymond Hood 
thought something should be done to relieve 
the piled-up masses of office space. To him, 
the man in the street ought to get some- 
thing back. He suggested that with all these 
stories, walls baking in the sun, stifling the 
streets below, maybe the sound of a little 
running water, the splash of a fountain 
might be enough to take the curse off the 
asphalt jungle. 

Dedicated, practical, prosaic men ran the 
enterprise and as usual they came down on 
him like a ton of bricks. After about 20 min- 
utes of sputtering, they ended up saying “a 
fountain—running water? Why—do you 
know what this means; this means recir- 





culating 30,000 gallons of water a day.” 

“And how much,” said Raymond Hood 
in a tired voice, “does it cost to recirculate 
30,000 gallons of water a day?” They 
scratched and figured and finally came up 
with the answer—$8.30 a day. The foun- 
tain went in. 


A building is an experience 


Excerpts from an editorial by Emily 
Polk in the Indian magazine Marg 


A building is the experience of a concept 
of space. It is the idea that covers the 
ground and forms the plan; the actual 
experiencing of the idea is the building. 
The breadth of the concept depends on the 
architect’s recognition of the range of 
experiences to be achieved; experiences 
of physical circumstance, of suitability, of 
contemporaneity and cultural continuity, 
experiences of space, form and color, ex- 
periences of dignity, strength, and grace. 
By exploring in full and expressing all 
of the experiences inherent in the idea, 
an architect can cause a mountain to 

continued on p. 95 





Air Cooled 
Air Compressor 


Single or Two-Stage 


With the use of Air operated devices in modern buildings and 
industry rapidly on the increase—Air Compressors loom more 
importantly in building specifications and design. When you con- 
sider that more air per minute per kilowatt hour of electrical 
energy consumed is delivered by the Curtis Model ““CV” you'll 
want to consider it seriously in your plans and specifications. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


INDUSTRIAL 


AIR CYLINDERS COMPRESSORS | 


ae OS 
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THE ACOUSTICAL spec / 


For years the ceiling was the forgotten factor in 
interior styling. Today's growing use of acous- 
tical materials, however, has put new emphasis 
on their decorative possibilities. The wide vari- 
ety of noise-absorbing materials now available 
permits the use of sound conditioning in any in- 
terior where attractive appearance is required. 

To offer a wide decorative range when speci- 
fying sound conditioning, Armstrong acoustical 
materials are made with a white paint finish that 
can: be easily repainted to match any desired 
color plan. For further decorative freedom, 
these materials come in two basic designs, tex- 
tured and perforated. 

Textured tiles, such as Armstrong Travertone 
and Corkoustic, have irregularly fissured sur- 
faces which give them the smart appearance of 
travertine marble. The newest Armstrong tex- 











A bright, cheerful schoolroom helps put children at 
ease, simplifies classroom discipline for the teacher. 
Here, a noise-muffling ceiling of Armstrong Minatone 
in the Full Random pattern helps create the desired 
non-institutional atmosphere. 

Wisdom Lane Elementary School, Levittown, N. Y. 





BEAUTY ...How much design freedom 


does sound conditioning permit? 


tured material, Crestone, is striated to create 
strong directional lines of high light and shadow. 
Textured materials blend equally well with both 
traditional and contemporary styled interiors. 

Perforated materials in the Armstrong line 
with the conventional straight row design of 
holes include Cushiontone, Arrestone, and Per- 
forated Asbestos Board. For a more modern, 
monolithic ceiling effect, Cushiontone, Mina- 
tone, and Arrestone are made in the new Full 
Random pattern of vari-sized, non-directional 
perforations. 

You can get complete information on the en- 
tire line of Armstrong sound-conditioning prod- 
ucts from your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. 
For the free booklet, “Armstrong Acoustical Ma- 
terials,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 
Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








A colorful design has been stenciled on the 
sound-absorbing Armstrong Cushiontone ceil- 
ing to make an important contribution to this 
church’s interior beauty. Cushiontone can be 
washed or repainted whenever necessary 
without losing its acoustical efficiency. 

St. John Vianney Church, San Jose, Calif. 




















PARALLEL: O- PLATE 


BACTS 





COMPARE the reflections of the upside- 
down signs in the mirror of conven- 
tional plate glass (left) and the mirror 
of Parallel-O-Plate* (right). 
Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more dis- 
tortion-free than ordinary plate glass 
because its surfaces are more parallel. 


This great degree of parallelism is 
the result of a special kind of grinding 
called twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side, turn it 
over and grind the other side. 

In the twin-grinding process, the glass 
moves from the furnace through the 
new annealing lehr and into the twin- 
grinding process where both sides are 
ground simultaneously in a continuous 
ribbon 975 feet long. It’s precision’ made 
all the way. 


L-O-F GLASS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Out of the research and the laboratories 
at Libbey: Owens’ Ford have come many 
of the world’s greatest advancements 
in the use of glass. Tinted solar-heat- 
reducing glass for air-conditioned build- 
ings. Thermopane* insulating glass with 
the exclusive metal-to-glass seal. The 
first successful panoramic windshields 
were produced by L-O-F, in co-opera- 
tion with leading automobile designers. 
These are just a few of the reasons 
Libbey * Owens: Ford is called “a great 
name in glass.” 


For further information, call your 
Libbey: Owens:Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in tele- 
phone books). Or write Dept. 8836, 
Libbey-Owens+Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


LIBBEY 
OWENS 


FORD 


a Great Name in Glaso 
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rejoice, a “desert to blossom as the rose, 
...” a garden to spring from embers. 

In the heroic pages of Asian music is 
the legend of a musician whose cosmic 
singing caused flowers to grow out of the 
ground around him as he sang. In an even 
more tangible unwitherable sense the 
architect sings of stone and space, of 
people living, of steel and tile, concrete, 
wind and color, of sun and light, of the 
present, the past, and of posterity. 

A people can be understood by what it 
allows its architects to do. A people’s 
understanding of itself is reflected through 
its builders. Its buildings and communities 
are monuments to its enlightenment or to 
its infirmity. Such monuments cannot be 
discarded, hidden or disowned, but stand 
for the world to see. 

When a building is produced that is a 
work of art—and no building should be 
built that is not—it begins a wave of 
invisible repercussions. It begins immedi- 
ately to heal the wounds inflicted on the 
sensibilities of the people by inept and 
callous builders; it begins to act as a cata- 
lyst to those searching for directions for 
mental fulfillment by presenting a focus 
of those directions; it shows to the people 
of rising generations their own inherent 
virtues and stands as a symbol for recog- 
nizing them in themselves, helping them 
to accept or reject the products of their 
own times. 

When a building is produced that is not 
a work of art, but a work of vulgarity— 
and any building that is produced by op- 
portunism, covetousness, egotism, pomp, 
indifference, coyness, emasculation, or ig- 
norance, or any combination of these is a 
vulgar building—it begins immediately to 
send out its insiduous influence to vulgarize 
not only the people of its day but those 
of endless generations to come. By the act 
of building it, a people immortalizes its 
current moral tone, since builders are 
sculptors who construct the image of their 
times. By the fact of building it, a people 
sets up an adulterated standard, a stand- 
ard of counterfeit materials and motives 
which further undermines contemporary 
social values, and gradually achieves the 
false honor that mere time may bestow. 
Then it is studied with veneration and 
respectfully copied. Like a destructive 
growth these structures root wherever the 
soil has become shallow and unfertile. 
How can this be curbed? By building 
strong nourishing buildings whose roots 
go deep into the earth of a people, whose 
roots seek out the rich chemistry of tradi- 
tion, and the deep waters of the moving 
present; buildings that bloom, and feed 
a people hungry to grow. 

continued on p. 98 





PAGING 
OR PUBLIC 
ADDRESS 


ALTEC LANSING 
is your best choice! 


Whether you are planning a public 
address system for a single office or the 
largest auditorium, you will find Altec 
Lansing the best for quality and operating 
economy. Altec produces more than 100 
sound products—microphones, amplifi- 
ers, controls, speakers and enclosures— 
eliminating the need for “all-purpose”’ 
compromise equipment. There is atrained 
Altec Engineering Sound Contractor near 


you, ready to provide technical assistance 


in the design of a sound system tailored 
to your requirements. 


Shown below are the Altec 401A speaker 
for low level paging and music systems 
and the A-1X which has the ability to 
reach thousands of people in the largest 
theatre or arena. Between these two ex- 
tremes are speakers that exactly fit every 
possible sound requirement. For more 
information on Altec Lansing sound prod- 
ucts see Sweet's Architect's File (328 /AL) 
or Industrial Construction File (12j/AL) 
or write Dept. 3-F for the Altec Engi- 
neered Sound Products catalog. 





A SOUND REPUTATION SECOND TO NONE 


9356 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 
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Up Faster At Lower 


New Buildings Go | 





Cost With Steeltex’ | 


Across The Nation, Designers 


Steeltex Because It Saves Money 


In Daly City, Calif. . . . down in Aus- 


tin, Tex. .. . at Monroeville, Pa. ... 
in Hagerstown, Md., Pittsburgh Steel- 
tex is: 


e Helping build better, stronger 
buildings of all kinds. 

e Cutting construction costs — “five 
per cent,”’ said one builder; “‘five cents 
per square foot,”’ said another. 

e Shortening building time—‘“we 
saved six weeks,” said the builder in 
California. 





Steeltex, the sturdy steel wire mesh 
reinforcing which carries its water- 
proofed form right on its back, was the 
choice of the men whodesigned and con- 
In Pennsylvania— Monroeville Junior High School. Architect — Walter E. structed the representative buildings 
Schardt, Pittsburgh; Consulting Engineer—Leland W. Cook, Pittsburgh; on these pages. They agree Steeltex 
does a better job at lower cost. 


Contractor—Guy Miller Company, Pittock, Pa. 
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In California— Westlake Shopping Center’s J. C. Penney Company Department Store in Daly City. Architect & 
Engineers— Lloyd Gartner, A.I1.A. and Associates of San Francisco; Contractor and Owner—Henry Doelger Builder, 
Inc., of Daly City. 
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j. C. Penney Company Store 
in Daly City, Calif., (lower left) is a 
totally fireproof department store 
with 93,350 square feet in its base- 
ment, first floor and second floor. The 
architect said: 

“The facility and speed with which 
Steeltex Floor Lath was installed and 
the whole operation was completed 
resulted in a saving of many weeks of 
valuable construction time.”’ 

Henry Doelger Builder, Inc., build- 
er and owner of the Westlake Shop- 
ping Center which includes the J. C. 
Penney store, credits Steeltex with 
“about six weeks saving in time and 
about five per cent in cost.” 


Monroeville Junior High 
School, near Pittsburgh (upper left) 
used approximately 110,000 square 
feet on floor slabs with the contractor, 
Guy Miller Company, declaring: 

“At a conservative estimate, 1!4 
cents per square foot was saved in 
time and material as a result of using 
Steeltex instead of other methods.”’ 


The American National Bank 
Of Austin, Tex., (upper right) used 
about 7,000 square feet of Steeltex. 
Contractor J. M. Odom said: “On 
steel joist spans under 25 feet with a 
spacing of not over 32 inches we save 
approximately five cents per square 
foot over most other types of deck.”’ 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, 
Office Building, Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp., at Hagerstown, Md., 
(lower right) Steeltex was used for 
46,000 square feet of office space. The 
architect estimated ‘‘a Steeltex-sup- 
ported slab over bar joists, spaced 24 
inches on center, to be 40 to 45 per 
cent less expensive than a conventional 
four-inch reinforced slab using wooden 
forms, and over steel beams, six to 
eight feet on center.” 

Peter A. Strobel of the consulting 
engineering firm of Strobel and Salz- 
man said the savings due to the use 
of Steeltex on the Fairchild building 
“are quite substantial and, according 
to our estimate, vary between $.40 
to $.70 per square foot.’’ 

The Steeltex story is the same in 
the East, West, North or South. De- 
signers and builders favor Steeltex be- 
Cause it makes better roofs and floors 
and speeds construction. 

You, too, can benefit from Steel- 
tex’s advantages. For more details on 
the Steeltex story, write for the new 
booklet ‘“‘Steeltex, Backbone of Con- 
crete, Plaster and Mortar.” Or call 

nearest district sales office to learn 
how you can do a better job in less 


_ time when you use Steeltex. 
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In Texas—American National Bank of Austin, Tex. Architect—Kuehne, 
Brooks and Barr, of Austin; Contractor—J. M. Odom of Austin. 


In Maryland—Office Building for Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. in Hagerstown, Md. Architect—Fordyce & Hamby, New 
York City; Consulting Engineer—Strobel & Salzman, New York City; Con- 
tractor—Calabro Construction Co., Inc., Linden, N. J. 


Steelte x 
Pittsburgh Steel Products 


a division of 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building . Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta e Chicago e Cleveland @ Columbus @ Dallas 
Dayton @ Detroit ¢ Houston @ Los Angeles @ New York @ Philadelphia @ Pittsburgh 
San Francisco @ Tulsa @ Warren, Ohio. 
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In AIR CONDITIONING 


AND REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS 
with NEW 
Space Saving INNER-FIN. 


BUSH ‘BC’ Blower-Condensers 


Bush ‘BC’ Blower Condensers permit air conditioning or 
refrigeration systems to operate without condensing water .. . 
provide the answer to excessive water costs, limited supply, ex- 
cessive impurities or disposal problems. 

Available in capacities up to 20 Tons, new Bush ‘BC’ Blower 
Condensers feature low noise level . . . quiet operation. 

Patented Inner-Fin coil construction, a Bush exclusive, makes 
these the most compact units on the market. Units are easy to 
install, have rugged all-steel cases with durable rust-resistant 
finish . . . are available arranged with either blower fan or pro- 
peller fan. 


The BUSH line of water-savers, most complete in the industry, 
also includes: 


‘CDT’ COPPER DECK COOLING TOWERS with all copper decking 
which cannot rust or rot. Capacities from 3 to 75 tons. 
‘IEC’ INNER-FIN EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS featuring patented 
inner-fin coils. Both units available with blower or propeller fan. 
Capacities from 3 to 90 tons. 


‘PFC’ PROPELLER FAN CONDENSERS — Two basic models, 2.2 
Tons and 3.3 Tons, can be combined by mounting in banks to 
obtain any desired tonnage. 


‘PS’ PRESSURE STABILIZERS which automatically maintain satis- 
factory head pressure when air cooled condensers operate out- 
side in low ambient temperatures. 


Write direct for complete information or 
contact your experienced BUSH representa- 
tive for valuable engineering and application 
assistance. 


BUSH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT 





RIVERSIDE - CALIFORNIA 
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Classroom Lighting 


Excerpts from an article in Texag 
Engineering Experiment Station 
News by Ben H. Evans, researgh 
assistant ’ 


Research studies at the Experiment Sta. 
tion indicate that lighting conditions in 
empty classroom are different from 
of a classroom with students. 

The detailed results have bearing 
present conceptions of necessary illuming. © 
tion which suggest a minimum in 
on the ordinary school task of 25 to 
foot-candles. This is said to be the mine 
mum illumination required for adequate) 
lighting conditions. However, architects 
frequently interpret this minimum to mean: 
that 25 to 30 foot-candles is the lowest! 
permissible intensity for schoolrooms wit! 
out students. The Station’s research fir 
ings indieate that this minimum is too low, 

Student occupancy of a classroom does! 
not affect over-all intensities appreciably, 
This holds true when the students do not’ 
immediately obstruct the surface of the 
particular task and the desks are not u- | 
necessarily close together. Students stand- 
ing or seated between the task and the” 
light source can reduce intensities as much 
as 40%. If the student is very close 
the task, such as during ordinary writing, 
intensities may be reduced as much as” 
60%. Under normal conditions in @ unk” 
laterally lighted room where the students” 
are seated so as to have the light coming 7 
over their left shoulder, the writing student © 
reduces the illumination on the task am 
average of about 25%, considering both 
right- and left-handed students. 

However, this depends somewhat upon” 
other conditions, such as the type of cloth 
ing worn by the student and the reflec 
tivity of wall and ceiling surfaces. Str) 
dents wearing light colored clothing can & 
actually increase intensities on the task” 


In general, it may be said that in clast7 
rooms with light sources in several direc” 
tions (multilaterally lighted classrooms) 
the average intensity reduction on the 
task due to the working student is only” 
about 17%. : 


It would seem that if the minimum con 
dition of 25 to 30 foot-candles is to be) 
maintained on the student task the im 
tensity on the desk in a vacant room must 
be in the neighborhood of 31-38 foot 
candles. This allows for an approximate 
25% reduction on the task due to student 
working at their tasks, with the minimum) 
foot-candle task illumination still main 
tained. 
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the magazine of building 


About this month’s ForuM 


Competitions are a unique de- 
vice the building industry uses 
for getting fresh young ideas 
from architects, including the 
coming generation. The latest 
has been sponsored by the 
Ferro Corp. of Cleveland, 
which makes “frits” used in all 
sorts of porcelain enameling. 
Schools and youth centers are 
the subject, also porcelain 
enamel details to go with them. 
Starting on page 118 and run- 
ning for 22 pages, these de- 
signs should interest civic 
leaders and educators, archi- 
tects and technicians, 
Criticism is, by contrast, a 
source of ideas that has been 
too much neglected in archi- 
tecture and building. Concerts, 
TV shows, plays, books, cir- 
cuses and political speeches are 
among performances the public 
reads about often, from dis- 
criminating commentators, Not 
so buildings. Discussion gets 
printed about how to do criti- 
cism, and considerable criticism 
gets printed on general trends, 
or on remote buildings, or pub- 
lic buildings. But very little 
is said in a direct way about 
buildings here and now. If we 
may twist the words of the 
spiritual, “everbody talks "bout 
criticism ain’t goin’ there.” 
Forum believes that honest 
direct criticism will be wel- 
comed and has been trying it. 
This month, for example, 
three leading critics abroad 
have been invited to talk about 
two rounded structures at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—an auditorium and a 
chapel by Eero Saarinen & 
Associates—that US architects 
are avidly discussing in pri- 
vate. The questions raised are 
important to future building. 
Direct architectural criticism 


does get results, sometimes 
quickly. For example, Forum’s 
January issue gave voice to 
two critical opinions widely 
held in Washington, D.C,: that 
the proposed air museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution 
could best be moved off the 
Great Mall to a roomier loca- 
tion, and that the east front 
of the Capitol might best be 
left alone. The first of these 
events now seems assured, and 
the biggest winner will be Dr. 
Carmichael of the Smithsonian, 
for he will now have an en- 
hanced opportunity. The sec- 
ond subject, that of the Capitol, 
has been picked up widely and 
many have already joined the 
campaign. 

Daily experience is mean- 
while the great reliance it has 
always been; and this month’s 
reports range from the latest 
thinking on foundations to the 
open kitchen, from new offices 
in town and country to a 
bright new school planned as 
an addition. 

History, by the way, strides 
once in a while into sudden 
sharp focus and as alive as 
tomorrow. Not the least enter- 
taining—and important—yarn 
this month is how a Barcelona 
“mad man,” who built fabu- 
lously tortuous churches and 
apartments up to his death in 
1925, hit upon the structural 
geometry that will shape the 
next age in concrete. 

Engineering is the topic of 
this month’s installment of the 
series of “Architecture in 
America.” 

Next month Forum will re- 
port an important Round Table 
on city rebuilding policies. 


THE EDITORS 


























ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA—PART VI 


Another in a series of articles 
exploring where architecture stands in America 
and what is happening to change its future 





THE ENGINEER 


He has stepped up the industry’s American engineers, says a recent European visitor to th 

f : our atomic and intercontinental rocket testing site in ri 
constructive powers and changes its forms, the West, are no longer content with merely “‘conquer- el 
but his energies need the guidance of ing Nature.” Instead, he says, they are intent “on | mi 
architects if real greatness is to result occupying the very Throne of God.” We may flinch at h 


his verdict but this reaction to our earth satellites, space 
medicine and fission-fusion bombs grows more familiar 
all the time. As a matter of fact, you need go no farther 
west than the bulldozing operations for the nearest 
supermarket or subdivision to get much the same im- | 
pression. Trees are being pushed over, topsoil buried, 
contours altered with the calm and bloodless ferocity of 
a glacier. The American engineer has so enlarged the 
scope of man’s action that he now becomes a major 
force of Nature. He has raised the power of man liter- 
ally to geologic proportions. What he does with that 
power, in what directions he employs it and to what 
ends, thus becomes a pivotal question not only for Amer- 
icans but for the whole human race. 

The conquest of Nature is a very old ambition, espe 
cially in Western history. In one sense or another, it 
furnished the motive power of the Renaissance, with its 
noble concept that man did not have to exist as the blind 
victim of natural forces. He could, by understanding 
them, master them and thus remake the world to his 
liking. The paintings of the Renaissance, even more 
than its buildings and cities, reveal the kind of land- 
scape aspired to: a system of organized vistas in which 
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It was the engineer, with his bridges, 
towers and stations, who rescued archi- 
tecture from the depths to which it had 


sunk by the 1870’s. St. Pancras Station in 
London was built in 1866. It is 210’ wide, 
90’ high. W. H. Barlow, engineer. 


the colors and patterns of handsome rooms are extended 
right out into the garden. In short, a totally civilized 
environment. And this was the kind of conquest of 
nature which Leon Battista Alberti had in mind when 
he wrote, in 1450, that our cities should be 

“healthy, wide, pleasant, various, fruitful, secure and 

abounding in plenty of fruits and great quantities of 

water.” 

The Nature which Alberti hoped to conquer was, in 
a certain sense, quite different from our own. Europe, 
emerging from the wars and plagues of the Middle Ages, 
presented wild and savage frontiers. It was filled with 
natural and supernatural forces hostile to man: wolves 
and witches, malaria and hobgoblins, bandits and 
demons. Its conquest, therefore, was the conquest of 
darkness itself. Versailles, grandest of Renaissance 
landscapes, is a symbol of this victory: There is no raw 
Nature here—the barbered vistas run right to the 
horizon. 

Our own concept of Nature is quite different. What 
is left of the wilderness is no longer dark. The planes 
have already mapped it. Quinine, penicillin and snake 
serum will cope with any dangers we meet there. We 
can thus, within limits, think of the natural world as 
beautiful. We preserve the Olympic Rain Forest and 
the Grand Tetons, not to landscape them but keep them 
exactly as they were. The other side of our new attitude 
toward Nature is, of course, our X-ray vision of its 
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resources. In the light of modern chemistry, every 
square inch, all the way down, is potentially rich. 

The main instrument of this profound shift has been 
the prime mover and its pilot, the engineer. Every field 
of human activity has felt the impact of his appearance 
on the stage of history: and none so more than archi- 
tecture. It is hard to believe that there ever was a time 
in America when a critic could complain, as did Mont- 
gomery Schuyler in 1892, of a “harsh divorce” between 
architecture and engineering. Things are far otherwise 
today: Omitting residential construction (of which the 
architect designs a relatively small proportion), he may 
design as much as 90% of our schools, hospitals and 
commercial buildings. But the engineer has major con- 
trol of indutrial installations and the whole field of civil 
engineering which, in LeNotre’s or Latrobe’s day, would 
have been the prerogative of the architect. And until 
architectural principles rule again in this field, we can 
scarcely expect the landscape of America to be an 
esthetic triumph. 

Qualitatively, too, American architecture is dominated 
by concepts from the fields of engineering and science. 
Standards of efficiency and economy, first accepted in 
plan and construction, are ultimately expressed on the 
esthetic plane. Thus our concepts of beauty have, in 
the past 50 years, been radically revised to conform to 
the realities of industrial society. 

For this, up to date, we can be grateful. There is no 
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need here to recapitulate the condition to which Amer- 
ican architecture had slipped by 1860; nor the debt owed 
by the architect to the engineer for his rescue. For it 
was his bridges and towers, his railroad stations and 
exhibition halls, during the nineteenth century, which 
first demonstrated the great new potentials of structure. 
And we must admit that the architect was slow to seize 
the new tools offered him. Forty years after the Crystal 
Palace, Schuyler could still lament 
“the artistic irrelevancy of the modern architect. In 
general, engineering is at least progressive, while 
architecture is at most stationary. And, indeed, it 
may be questioned whether, without thought of art 
and, as it were, in spite of himself, the engineer has 
not produced the most impressive as certainly he has 
produced the most characteristic monuments of our 
times.” 


A well-bred mediocrity 


He would have no such cause for complaint today. 
For there has seldom been a period in history in which 
problems of pure structure have so prepossesed the 
architect. Structural logic, structural clarity, structural 
honesty are almost the controlling values of design. And 
this has, beyond any doubt, purged architecture of its 
irrelevancy. But it has also pronounced what the physi- 
cian would call “unfortunate side effects.’”’ Obsession 
with structural “purity,” at the expense of other and 


equally important problems of satisfactory function, 
produces less effective architecture. And, ironically, this 
interest in structure has led not to a rich and wide but 
to a very narrow range of structural forms. The cubicu- 
lar skeleton of the skyscraper dominates all buildings, 
even those which are not multistory and need not be 
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Alongside the daring innovations of men 
like Italy’s Nervi, our own structural de- 
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sign seems to have leveled off to a sort 
of polite mediocrity. 


cubicular. This form is cultivated at the expense of all 
others. Structural inventiveness has leveled off, the 
captive of the handbook and the standard prefabricated 
elements. And this gives to our architecture today an 
increasing monotony, in which polish is substituted for 
imaginative variety. 

Against such a background of mere proficiency, the 
forms of such daring innovators as Italy’s Nervi, Mex- 
ico’s Candela or Brazil’s Niemeyer stand out in bold 
relief. When we ask why we see so little of this sort of 
thing in America—after all, we have our Severuds, Weid- 
lingers and Salvadoris—we are told we can’t afford 
them! Everyone knows that formwork for a parabolic 
shell runs higher than that for a flat slab; and that 
Nervi and Candela work with a ratio of labor-to-mate- 
rials cost that is the reverse of ours. But it was the 
engineers themselves who taught us that everything is 
too costly until it is mass-produced; or that nothing is 
too expensive once it gets into serial production. 

Here we are face to face with that American paradox, 
that vice-and-virtue, rationalization. We find, period- 
ically, that industrialization yields not immense variety 
but limited choice. We protest. We are told that the 
new thing is too expensive, the change-over prohibitive. 
And yet, the next day, the log jam breaks: sound comes 
to the silent movies, eight cylinders to the cheapest cars, 
TV to radio and color to TV. Nothing good—least of all, 
good design—is too expensive for America for very long. 

Much that is humdrum or inadequate in structural 
design may be due to simple laziness on the part of 
architect and engineer. Much more of it is directly 
related to the existing situation in professional fees. It 
takes time, and hence money, to calculate complex struc 
ture, especially in concrete: somebody has to foot the 
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pill. Since the architect ordinarily has to pay the con- 
 gulting engineer out of his already inadequate fee, there 
; is a natural inclination to settle for routinized proced- 
; The solution here is obviously larger professionai 
. 2 larger portion of the project cost to be allotted 
‘to the design process. It is ironic, to put it mildly, that 
; rchitects today often find themselves being paid smaller 
fees than Latrobe and Mills were demanding in 1805! 
Z ‘Nor does it help much to cite the enormously greater 
1 eee spent by industry on research and design for 
ial products. When these costs can be prorated 
iailions of identical units, they become relatively 
gnimportant. There is, unfortunately, scarcely any par- 
ill el in the production of buildings: only the operative 
housebuilder and the prefabricator operate in anything 
j “ike a comparable fashion. A few of them have found 
it worthwhile to engage distinguished architects (not- 
: ably, Joseph Eichler using Anshen and Allen; US Steel 
‘with Henry Hill; National Homes with Charles Good- 
man) but this represents a small minority of the total. 

The problem of distinguished structural design is, 
however, infinitely more complex than mere low fees 
or unimaginative engineers. For the engineer has his 
side of the story, too. One of the most distinguished, 
Fred Severud, points out that 





































































































“there are many factors in the selection and develop- 
ment of a structural system. Owner, tenant, banker, 
r even lately, the advertising agency, all have a finger 
in the pie. To meet all their often conflicting require- 
ments is no simple task.” 


- Too often, Severud feels, the engineer is merely called 





d in to “figure out” a cut-and-dried scheme. This may, or 
f | may not, be the best possible structural solution but, 
|. “either way, it’s not much of a challenge to a creative 
d engineer. If he suggests an alternate, at this late stage, 
C the architect is apt to take umbrage.” Generally speak- 
it ing, he thinks, the most felicitous results are achieved 
2» when the engineer enters the design process at the 


conceptual stage. “That is the only period, actually, at 
which all possible alternatives can be freely weighed 


is and the best possible solution adopted.” 

But, however complex the problem or dismaying the 
x, solution, the ultimate responsibility is the architect’s. 
1- Unless he knows what he wants in structure and then 
y demands it from the engineer, he will get the lowest 
1e common denominator. And under current conditions of 
e. prosperity, this is apt to be pretty low, relative to what, 
28 today, is possible. 


iF A creative power 





al The beneficent powers of the mechanical engineer 
if have been no less essential to the development of con- 
ly temporary architecture than those of his structural col- 
It league. It is obvious to the point of triteness to say that 
“ we would have had no skyscraper without his elevators, 
ee heating plants and sanitation systems. What is much 


more important is that, without him, we would not 
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have had the concepts which distinguish contemporary 
architecture and city planning from all the epochs of 
the past. Wittingly or unwittingly, he has made possible 
our current standards of urban amenity and comfort. 
LeCorbusier’s tower-studded parks, Wright’s beguiling 
country houses: neither is conceivable without the hid- 
den services of the engineering specialties. Remember 
the cumbersome and ugly paraphernalia of nineteenth- 
century domestic life: privies, ice houses, wells and 
cowbarns; slop jars, garbage cans, ash bins and coal 
scuttles; unsafe candles and inefficient lamps; red hot 
stoves and ice cold rooms. The new architecture could 
not rise until the engineer had banished them. 


Circus wagons at 100 mph 


But there is, alas, another side to the engineer’s story. 
In his anxiety to save us from labor and discomfort, he 
has carried us to grotesque extremes. He has given us 
kitchen ranges with dashboards like B-47’s, TVs which 
can be operated with electronic guns, automobiles like 
circus wagons, whose power and speed is 50 years ahead 
of the highways they roll upon. The illuminating engi- 
neer learned all about electric light decades before he 
paid any attention to the eye. (The foot-lambert has 
only in recent years replaced the foot-candle as a unit 
of measurement.) He gave us the cold cathode and for- 
got all about the sun. (The largest lighting demonstra- 
tion center in the nation is windowless!) The air-con- 
ditioning engineer is apt to be much better informed 
about degree days than about comfort, or to know much 
more about air velocities than about health. He perfected 
the electrostatic air filter before he corrected the faulty 
combustion which it protects us against. The sanitary 
engineer perfected the w.c. in the 1870’s: he has done 
little to it since except to lower its tanks and change its 
colors. 


You cannot “blame” the engineers for all this, any 
more than you could blame an undertaker for not carry- 
ing a line of layettes. These are almost occupational! 
hazards of the various engineering specialties. By their 
very nature, they show a consistent inability to cope 
with the whole biological man. If anyone is to put the 
pieces together in man’s favor, it should be the architect. 
Yet in all honesty it must be admitted that he is in no 
position to call the kettle black. Too often, he has for- 
gotten—what Vitruvius and Jefferson and the New 
England farmer never forgot—the decisive importance 
of orientation. Too often he designs arbitrary facades 
and then hands them over to the air-conditioning engi- 
neer to make them habitable. He uses microphones and 
loudspeakers, as the Greeks never could, to correct bad 
acoustics; artificial lighting makes up for faulty fenes- 
tration. Too often, he abdicates in favor of the engineer. 

It is in this sense that the engineer has hurt, almost 
as much as he has helped, the architect. He has prof- 
fered so many fascinating means of doing things that 
the needs are often lost sight of. Just because he is there 
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When the acoustical engineer 
is treated like a colleague and 
not a crutch, good architecture 
as well as good acoustics can 
result. In London’s Royal Fes- 
tival Hall (left), superb 
acoustics are result of inti- 
mate collaboration between 
architects and acoustical men 
from the very inception of the 
project. 


Earthquakes dictated concrete 
construction of this auditor- 
ium for City University of 
Caracas. But architect Villa- 
nueva called in acoustical 
specialist Robert Newman and 
sculptor Alexander Calder. To- 
gether they produced this eye- 
filling and acoustically suc- 
cessful solution. 


at the architect’s shoulder, with his wonderful panaceas, 
the architect can be weaker than he otherwise could be. 
By the very majesty of his powers, the engineer has 
deluded us as to what, actually, is possible and proper. 


When to call the engineer 


Wisdom, however, is not confined to any one sector 
of the building field. You are just as apt to find an air- 
conditioning engineer as an architect who understands 
that the sun gives off real heat or a tree casts real shade. 
As a matter of fact, the more advanced engineers resent 
the fact that, too often, they are only called in “to pick 
up the pieces.” They want to be consulted early in the 
game, not merely chronologically but ideologically as 
well. As Walter Fleisher Jr., chief design engineer at 
Rowland Tompkins & Son, puts it: 


“The air-conditioning design engineer is usually 
placed in a strait-jacket of pre-set building plans 
and rigid specifications. He is not consulted on basic 
questions like orientation, fenestration or insulation 
—in fact, he’s lucky if he gets adequate, uninter- 
rupted duct space. He is thus in the position of being 
handed prefabricated space and told to make it habit- 
able.”’ 


Air conditioning, Fleisher thinks, is still far from being 
an exact science. “It’s full of all sorts of imponderables 
and, to protect himself, the engineer is forced to use 
ridiculous factors of safety.” What is needed is a set of 
qualitative standards, performance specifications, as he 
puts it. He illustrates this point by citing such projects 
as the Air Force’s testing laboratories, where equipment 
is subjected to extreme environmental conditions. “Here 
the engineer is asked only to produce a specific environ- 
ment. This sort of specification details only the end 
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result, not the means to be employed to obtain it. This 
method takes full advantage of the engineer’s ingenuity 
and experience.” If the same principle were applied to 
the conventional building, and contractors called in too’, 
much higher performance standards would be possible. 

Like Mr. Severud, Mr. Fleisher is, in effect, asking to 
be consulted earlier in the game, to be used by the arch- 
itect as a colleague and not merely as a crutch. 

The acoustical engineer presents a somewhat different 
picture. Because so much of his work has been in the 
fields of telecommunications—where the finished prod- 
uct is, so to speak, salable sound—he has been forced 
to show more interest than his colleagues in the human 
being, or at least the human ear. Thus his interest will 
often extend beyond the decibel to an appreciation of 
music itself. From such a specialist, the architect has 
much to learn. Prof. Richard H. Bolt, of M.I.T.’s Acous- 
tic Laboratory, says: 





“Listening to music is an emotional experience. Man 
has not been completely automatized, and he cannot 
be expected to exhibit a standardized esthetic judg- 
ment. . . . Into this apparent confusion the acoustical 
scientist is supposed to bring some degree of predict- 
ability. Basically, his dilemma is this: science cannot 
be applied rationally to the engineering of acoustics 
without a set of standards, and yet the final judges, 
the audience and musicians, don’t seem to subscribe 
to any such set. In spite of this, the answer must 
somehow be found in those judges. If they will not all 
repond alike, one can at least look for an average 
response.” 


This is a point of view not commonly associated with 
the engineering sciences and one which any architect 


*In Forum’s February story on “The Contractor”, it was mistakenly asserted 
that Andrew J. Eken had retired. He continues fully active.—sEp. 
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‘should be glad to accept. Yet here again it is clear that, 
to profit by it, it would have to be applied from the 
 yery start to any building demanding high acoustical 
i performance. It is not a philosophy which can be ap- 
plied, like a coat of paint, to a completed building. It 
ig, in fact, the only way to avoid the sheer gadgetry 
' whose efflorescence corrupts so much of American 


‘ design today. 
The architect as arbiter 


One thing is apparent for all this: for better or worse, 
the engineer has entirely altered the scope of the archi- 
tect’s work. He has catapulted him to a higher level of 
responsibility. Design has become a business of manip- 
ulating, not “raw” materials like brick and 2 x 4’s, but 
' entire systems of highly specialized prefabricated ele- 
ments. Supervision involves not merely masons and 
carpenters but whole schools of extremely literate 
specialists. The architect, in short, must now think in 
terms of environment. It is he who must specify safety, 
not foot-candles, as the objective of factory lighting; 
health, not Btu’s, as the criterion of good school heat- 








s ing; intelligibility, and not decibels, as the measure of 
y a good auditorium. If the architect does not, who will? 
on | The engineer cannot be expected to: he deals not with 
, the whole client but only some specialized part of him. 
- Does this mean that the architect should “take over” 
0 the work of the consulting engineers? Not at all. In 
- the first place, he couldn’t: these fields are all complete 
scientific disciplines in themselves, with a higher in- 
it cidence of M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s than architecture itself. 
le In the second place, he shouldn’t: detailed knowledge of 
l- one field would oniy mean loss of over-all architectural 
d wisdom. What the architect should be, is already in 
in fact becoming, is the arbiter of the conflicting demands 
ll of all these specialists and their systems. Each has 
of ’ his own set of demands and, from the nature of the 
AS problem, they will not coincide. They must therefore be 
S- resolved at the highest possible level, not merely of 
appearance or looks (though this is important) but of 
n over-all behavior or performance. This implies stand- 
ot ards, and these can only be derived from the needs of 
y- the actual users of the building. The architect, then, 
must arbitrate not between one machine and another 
t- but between machines and man. 
ot By the same token, the engineer has made it im- 
oS possible for the architect to limit his attention to the 
S, individual, isolated building. The sheer scale of the 


e engineer’s operations, his immense capacity for good 
st or bad, forces the architect out of his ivory tower. For 
ll no tower is safe when Mr. LeTourneau’s earth-moving 
ge equipment shows up in the neighborhood: a whole land- 
Scape can vanish in a twinkling beneath a sea of asphalt 
Hh drive-ins or jet-bomber runways. The highway engineer 
ct still believes that a straight line is the shortest distance 
| between two points. Let him drop an “interchange” in 

your community and it goes up, literally, in a cloud of 
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dust. George Washington may have slept in building 
“B”; Bullfinch or McIntyre may have designed it. But if 
it happens to lie along a line connecting the engineer’s 
point “A” to his destination “C,” then “B” is not long 
for this world, no matter what its artistic worth or 
historic significance. 


The engineer must be watched, in other words, not 
because he is dumb but because he is too smart; not be- 
cause he is dishonest but because his honesty is as ac- 
curate as an IBM computer. He threatens us all with 
disaster. 


It would be arrogant nonsense to claim that the archi- 
tect should police these colleagues of his. Only the Amer- 
ican people can, in the last analysis, tell the engineer 
what to do with his bulldozers, dishwashers and space 
frames. But the architect (along with the landscape 
architect, who by this time should also be sufficiently 
alarmed to act) does occupy a peculiarly strategic posi- 
tion in society. He, if anyone, can balance trees against 
asphalt, historic value against expediency, human well- 
being against mere efficiency. He can show the Amer- 
ican people how our splendid technology can be used to 
build houses and cities worthy of our country. And he 
can help the engineer channelize his energies in this 
direction, converting his technical units of measurement 
into the broader scale of great architecture. 


Ivory towers vanish in a twinkling before the bulldozer 


Andreas F eininger—Lirs 








Is Yesterday’s Fantasy 


By JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY TOMORROW’S WORKING GEOMETRY? 


a 
Director of the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum in New York, Co-author with 
Jose Luis Sert, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design, of a 
forthcoming book on Gaudi, on 
which this article is based. 
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Pious Gaudi’s name is known 
to all Catalanians even today 
as that of a “grande individuo.” 


<+« 


Playful chimney pots atop 
| Barcelona apartments (p. 116) 
© pure sculpture of a nat- 
geometry which also un- 
bs the serious structure. 


Mainly built before 1915, the 
unfinished west transept of 
the “Sacred Family” Church is 
still being worked on—one of 
the world’s largest churches. 
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Antonio Gaudi, the Barcelona architect who died in 1926 
aged 74, was in his day considered a nature-loving fan- 
tast. Now advanced engineers realize that he unlocked 
secrets of Nature which will yield greater efficiency and 
utility in tomorrow’s large thin structures. An example 
of the way artistic intuition can lead into the development 


of scientific concepts. 


Today the unfinished Church of 
the Sagrada Familia has come to 
stand as the symbol of modern Bar- 
celona much as the Eiffel Tower 
does for modern Paris. Each is 
unique in character and leaves a 
vivid, visual recollection in the 
mind. The name of its architect, 
Antoni Gaudi, is principally known 
for this monumental fragment. Sec- 
ondary to this, but related in their 
individuality, are two other works 
of Gaudi: the Pare Giiell in Bar- 
celona, its color fantasies in designs 
of broken tile and meandering 
benches which curb its terrace like 
a “pattern left on the sand by the 
receding tide”; and the undulant 
facade of the Casa Mila, with its 
dvcorative, cast-iron balconies and 
massive, sculptural chimneys, re- 
produced so frequently ‘n reference 
to the Art Noveau movement of a 
half century ago. The total impres- 


sion immediately derived is that 
Gaudi --as primarily an eccentric, a 
fantast and a decorator in an age 
of ostentation and crude taste. 

from an architectural viewpcint, 
however, there is another aspect of 
Caudi’s work which is only now be- 
ginning to receive the attention 
which it has long deserved. T! is is 
Gaudi’s structural genius which un- 
derlies his decorative surface eccen- 
tricities—at times almost smothered 
by them, but in other instances, par- 
tic larly in his latest work, making 
them often a necessary product. For 
what is remarkable about Gaudi is 
the capacity he shows fully in his 
mature work to translate na ural 
forms into sculpture and to derive 
intuitively from these forms valid 
structures which are geometrically 
provable. . 

It is true that Gaudi began as a 
Gothic Revivalist, that he grew up 
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GAUDI’S PROPHETIC IMAGINATION 


to maturity in an environment of 
industrialist wealth and ostentation 
whick was Barcelona of the later 
nineteenth century, and he was at- 
tracted by the interests of Art Nou- 
veau. 

Yet Gaudi saw Gothic architec- 
ture as “sublime, but incomplete.” 
“It is only a beginning,” he told 
Marius-Ary Leblond, “stopped out- 
right by the deplorable Renaissance. 
Today we must not imitate, or re- 
produce, but continue the gothic, at 
the same time rescuing it from the 
flamboyant.” For he felt “the gothic 
had squandered all its ingenuity 
toward making impotence flourish.” 
His first steps toward the recovery 
of gothic’s healthy structural ex- 
plorations as he saw them and to- 
ward rescuing it from the flamboy- 
ant was to do away with buttresses 
—*crutches” as he called them. This 
led him to one of his greatest dis- 
coveries, the tilted column, designed 
to take the diagonal thrust. This he 
carried to a full scale application in 
the Giiell Parc (1900-1914) and the 
Giiell chapel (1898-1914). 

. The environment which provided 
a wealthy patron as well as inter- 
ests in nature forms of nearby grot- 
toes both helped to foster his intui- 
tive capacities. The patronage of the 
Count Giiell made it possible for him 
to explore possibilities of construc- 
tion without too great a concern for 
costs. Gaudi has been described as 
“without doubt the most ‘expensive’ 
architect of his period” by the 
square yard. And Art Nouveau’s in- 
terest in decorative forms derived 
from nature was ultimately related 


to Gaudi’s interest in both decora- 
tive and structural forms derived 
from the saine source. 

This interest was already evident 
in the “tree columns” supporting 
the viaducts and the terraces of the 
Giiell park. It is particularly evi- 
dent in his last studies for the Giiell 
chapel, and the Sagrada Familia 
where “the ‘tree column’ developed 
to its full significance.” These col- 
umns do not only resemble trees, 
they also behave like them, with a 
definite purpose, transmitting sep- 
arate roof loads spreading different 
branches in order to fulfill their 
structural functions better.” The 
tilted columns of the entrance porch 
of the Giiell chapel differ one from 
another in diameter, shape and ma- 
terial, and branch out like actual 
trees. Their branches support the 
vaulting which like the columns is 
varied in shape and texture. “The 
outside walls follow undulating lines 
and are inclined like the columns. 
All the elements of the building, col- 
umns, walls and ceilings, have 
warped forms—in this precise case 
hyperbolic paraboloids. The sections 
of the columns vary in relation to 
the loads they carry and the resist- 
ance of materials used.” 

The discoveries made in the Giiell 
chapel, Gaudi later employed in 
working on the models for the mod- 
els for the Sagrada Familia. These 
models, which he constantly cor- 
rected and improved, frequently be- 
gan as diagramatic skeletons of 
string and wire “in which loads 
were represented by small propor- 
tionate weights.” “In all his later 


em 
Upside-down models were worked out | 
suspension from workshop ceiling, h 
future columns and vault ribs were rq 
resented by strings hung from screw @ e 
in ceiling. Loads and stresses were re 
sented by tiny sandbags hung from the 
strings. When thus loaded, each loop { 
string assumed exact curve of great 
structural efficiency. 


%. 


By turning the picture other side up 
can see how the lines of string form 
themselves into slanted columns ca 
arched ceiling ribs. This “diagram” 
converted by Gaudi into the kind of 
ished structure seen opposite. 
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Giiell chapel—Gothic principles carried forward 





Mosaic patterns of ceramic tile (left) 
were worked in with richly varied tex- 
tures and free sculptural forms like win- 
dow hoods (above) to enhance the con- 
struction. 


Stained glass windows add their highly 
luminous contribution. Gaudi’s patterns 
taken by themselves anticipate modern 
painting, modern sculpture. 


End result was a mood-filled symphony 
(left). Never, since Gaudi, has modern 
architecture been so complete in rich ex- 
pression. The latest. freehand works of 
Le Corbusier recall these predecessors. 
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models, hyperboloids replaced hy- 
perbolic paraboloids. His forms were 
so rigorously governed by geometric 
principles that by following the 
principles he used, it was possible to 
reconstruct, with the utmost preci- 
sion, the models which were de- 
troyed during the Spanish Civil 
War.” 
It was only when Gaudi, through 
his study of natural forms and their 
behavior, discovered the structural 
and geometric laws that govern 
these forms, that he was able to give 
real unity and sculptural quality to ‘6 “199 p 
his buildings. Still from another Casa Mila” apartment house 
point of view it was only through 
his intuitive sense of sculptural 
form that Gaudi was able to ab- 
stract the essentials from nature 
and to give them a man-made struc- 
tural unity. Ruskin, one of the prob- 
able influences on Gaudi’s ideals, to- 
gether with Viollet-Le-Duc (through 
the volumes at Gaudi’s disposal in 
the library of his patron the Count 
Giiell) , stated in his Edinburgh Lec- 
tures (1854): “This is a universal 
law. No person who is not a great 
sculptor and painter can be an arch- 
itect. If he is not a sculptor or 
painter he can only be a builder.’ 
But the unique quality of Gaudi lay 
in the fact that he, a natural sculp- 
tor, was able to translate intuitively 
his sculptural forms into structural 
forms that could be reconstructed 
geometrically by following the prin- 
ciples he had discovered and 2m- : 
ployed. Ever-varied convolution. Of) 
stone-faced apartment house 
wall are simultaneously 47 
play on nature, a series of] 
sharp-edged sun-shades and” 
balconies, and examples of 
thin, braced construction 
(Note generous width of wit-~ 
dows and continuity of cok 7 


The quotes, where not otherwise indicated, are from i umns from which wall is can ~ 
Jose Luis Sert. : ; 
tilevered.) 
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Blegant thin arched ribs (r.) 

in attic of Casa Mila support 

| the wavy roofline (seen across- 

> page) in highly efficient man- 

ner. Since this photo was 

taken, conversion of this space 

into an apartment has spoiled 

these ribs in the opinion of 
many critics. 


“Mansard” roof form seen on 
opposite page is exterior cover- 
ing of same structure. At very 
top are glimpsed some chimney 
pots like those on page 112, 


forecasts thin structures of “warped planes” 


Small parochial school close to Segrada 
Familia church is forerunner of today’s 
thin structures. Every convolution of wall 
and roof is both poetic and functional. 
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From more than 500 entries in the $25,000 

Porcelain Enamel Design Competition 

a jury of top architects selects the best youth 
centers and elementary schools and some 

new uses for metal in buildings of all kinds 


FOR THE COMMUNITY 


Rarely has so much thought been put into the design of 
buildings for the nation’s youth as was lavished on the 
entries in the Porcelain Enamel Design Competition, 
the results of which are presented on the pages that 
follow. 

If each contestant spent three weeks on his entry (a 
very conservative estimate—the grand prize winner 
spent 300 hours on his), the 573 designs submitted rep- 
resent a staggering total of 75,000 man-hours of work. 
Most of this effort was spent developing a new kind of 
building—a community youth center—and perfecting 
an old but ever important one—the elementary school. 
The rest of these man-hours were devoted to studying 
the use for porcelain enamel metal in these buildings. 

Thanks to all this work, the industry has a new cat- 
alogue of construction details of interest to anyone who 
is thinking of finishing his building in metal, and com- 
munities have a reservoir of new design ideas which 
should help them solve the building problems generated 
by their bumper crop of postwar children. 


THE PRELIMINARIES. The work actually began a year 
ago when Ferro Corp., one of the nation’s leading pro- 
ducers of porcelain enameling materials, asked FORUM 
to conduct a competition on its behalf. Ferro’s purpose 
was to stimulate design interest and widen experience 
in the use of porcelain enameled steel and aluminum, to 
improve present methods of application and to encourage 
exploration for new uses. While FoRUM editors and 
Architect Harold Sleeper, the competition’s professional 
adviser, prepared the design program, Ferro prepared 4 
manual on porcelain enameled metal and solicited tech- 
nical literature from the numerous fabricators in the 
industry.* These were packaged and sent to the 4,975 
who expressed an interest in the competition when it 
was announced last September. 

By the time the competition closed on Dec. 12, only 
12% of these were still interested in the $25,000 in 
prizes which Ferro had offered. The others either found 





*¥erro itself fabricates no building materials; it makes the porcelain enamel 
equipment and the frit (glass granules) used by fabricators. 































The judgment: in early stage (left) jurors observed entries in 
quick succession. The men (counter-clockwise): Professional Ad- 
viser Sleeper, Jurors Saarinen, Belluschi, Stubbins, Reid and 
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Posey, and a Forum editor. Below: final selection. 





f themselves too busy with the building boom or found the __is reported below; what they said about each of the 
e problem too tough. ; seven top prize designs is presented alongside the draw- 
, As fast as drawings were received at FORUM’s offices, ings on the pages that follow. 
t the professional adviser and his staff unwrapped them 

(a job which often required a crowbar), checked them THE JURY REPORT. “Comparing the relative merits of 
. for compliance with the program requirements and 573 building designs is not an easy assignment under 
, classified them according to subject and degree of com- any circumstances. However, the task was made easier 
. pliance. It is a sad commentary on designers’ ability than anticipated by the failure of a large number of 
. to read or to understand what they read that so many contestants to meet the mandatory requirements of the 
f contestants violated so many rules. The most common program and by the obviously low quality of many of 
y violations included failure to conceal the authors’ names, ‘their submissions. (In most cases the ineligible entries 
] drawings at wrong scale, omission of drawings, use of | were also of relatively low quality.) 
y pencil or diluted ink, omission of color sketch, lettering “The jury was disappointed to find so few distin- 
: too small or too large, room areas too small or too large. guished and virtuous new uses of porcelain enamel 
: metal. Too much emphasis was put on extreme uses of 
; THE JURY. On Jan. 9 and 10, some of the nation’s this versatile material, and in many cases it was used 
: top architects assembled at FoRUM’s offices to judge the _indiscriminately.* The jury noted, with some alarm, 
: entries. They were Pietro Belluschi of Cambridge, Mass., tendencies to accept published structural details without 
i dean of M.I.T.’s School of Architecture and Planning; question or improvement and to put the material to in- 

Robert Posey of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s New appropriate uses—both of which, if encouraged, might 

York office, project manager of the porcelain-clad discourage progress in this field. The jury kept these 
" Ford administration building at Dearborn, Mich.; John factors in mind when selecting the prize winners; it 
; Lyon Reid of California, one of the best known school was felt that they should display sensible applications 
[ architects; Eero Saarinen of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., of porcelain enamel and thus encourage its development 
, designer of the General Motors’ Technical Center, an- in appropriate directions. 
> other outstanding example of the use of porcelain enam- “The program for the school was admirable in that 
) eled metal; Hugh Stubbins of Boston, a noted designer it did not call for a great search for new educational 
> and candidate of the younger architects for the 1956 practices but allowed the contestants to seek an archi- 
1 presidency of AIA. (Edward X. Tuttle, an architect- __tectural expression of what a school should be in terms 
] engineer with Giffels & Vallet of Detroit, was called to of new materials. Although a suitable character for a 
, Europe on business the week before the judgment and school building seems to be hard to find (in actual build- 
; was therefore unable to serve on the jury.) ings as well as in competitions), many of the premiated 
> Actually two juries in one, these men elected Reid projects have made really significant contributitions 
; their chairman for schools and Stubbins their chairman toward the evolution of a modern schoolhouse. 
t for youth centers. Then their work began. They gave “The program for the community youth center invited 

all the entries a quick once-over (photo left, above) and a greater play of interesting architectural forms and 
y put aside for further study any design in which any therefore encouraged a wider variety of solutions. Al- 
, juror expressed any interest. These were arranged in 

a second conference room where the jury could analyze (a.com. ecoastion! pamela, canepieg chime, “uEeested ee 

them more leisurely and more thoughtfully (photo right). copings, decorative screens, facias, fences, grilles, gravel stops, gutters, light 





What the jury thought about the entries in general 
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fixtures, murals, plant boxes, porch columns, prefab classrooms, roof decks, 
sculpture, shingles, signs, stair riseys, sunshade louvers, tile, trim, sills.—zp. 
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25 PRIZE BUILDINGS 


though this division of the competition attracted a 
. Smaller number of submissions, they were generally of 
higher quality than the school designs. In most cases, 
however, handling of the high stage house remained an 
unsolved problem in both mass and exterior finish.” 


THE PROGRAM. Contestants had their choice of design- 
ing a youth center or a school, or both. 

The youth center had to make its theater-auditorium 
and’ its meeting room available to the community at 
large as well as to the youth. Other required facilities: 
lounge with exhibition space and snack bar, check room, 
multipurpose room for dances, games and other activi- 
ties, staff office, first-aid room, activity rooms for ping- 
pong, billiards and crafts and a music library. 

The school had to be a one-story building to care for 
about 175 pupils. It was to make its recreational facili- 
ties available for public use when school was “out.” 
The main rooms were to be a kindergarten, three pri- 
mary classrooms, three secondary classrooms, a multi- 
purpose room, a lobby for exhibits and a kitchen. Also 
required: principal’s office, medical room and a confer- 
ence and teachers’ room. 
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Community centers 


Elementary schools 





GRAND PRIZE 


HENRY S. BRINKERS 














$5,000 Urbana, Ill. 
FIRST Cc. K. CHEN HORACIO CAMINOS 
$3,000 L. C. CHEN EDUARDO F. CATALANO 
Briarwood, N.Y. Raleigh, N.C. 
SECOND CECIL D. ELLIOTT STEPHAN M. GOLDNER 
$1,500 GEORGE MATSUMOTO Cc. CHADBURNE 
Raleigh, N.C. SHUMARD 
HANFORD YANG 
Merion, Pa. 
THIRD DONALD GOODHUE THOMAS LAM 
$1,000 Cambridge, Mass. Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
MENTIONS BRUCE ABRAHAMSON ROBERT LEWIS BLISS 
$500 Minneapolis, Minn. ANNA CAMPBELL BLISS 


Excelsior, Minn. 





ARMAND P. BARTOS 
NORMAN M. KLEIN 
LOUIS LIONNI 

RAI OKAMOTO 

HSIO WEN SHIH 
FRED L. SOMMER 
New York, N.Y. 


JOHN MICHAEL 
GODUSCIK 
Allentown, Pa. 





BASSETTI & MORSE 
Seattle, Wash. 


HELMUT JACOBY 
Newark, N.J. 





EDUARDO F. CATALANO 
HORACIO CAMINOS 
Raleigh, N.C. 


KATZ, WAISMAN, BLU- 
MENKRANZ, STEIN, 
WEBER 

New York, N.Y. 





JOHN W. GALLAGHER 
NORMAN HOBERMAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CHARLES A. METCALF 
ROLAND H. LANE 
MARK L. PENCE 
Seattle, Wash. 





THOMAS LAM 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


H. DAVID SOKOLOFF 
RICHARD BLANCHARD 
San Francisco, Calif. 





JORDAN MERTZ 
New York, N.Y. 


WALLACE 8. STEELE 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 





* ROBERT C. METCALF 


TIVADAR BALOGH 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


VICTOR N. TIOTUYCO 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





PETER S. STAUGHTON 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Y. C. WONG 
Chicago, Ill. 








HENRY S. BRINKERS 
Designer’s comment: “The site is orients 
toward the community by combining fung 
tions related to the center with those m 
lated to the casual activities of the com 
munity. The resulting special character ig 
somewhat similar to the character of publi¢ 
spaces in Europe. Portions of the site are 
- planned as pedestrian thoroughfares off 
ing the community more direct contact with 
the center. By so doing, the nature of the 
center increases in vigor, has greater mean- 
ing in terms of the community, broadens | 
its scope and falls into proper perspective, 
>The concept of the project emerged from 
an examination of the relationship of the 
automobile to the community, to the center, 
to the individual and the nature of the 
transition from the vehicle in motion to the 
vehicle at rest. For example, the area desig- 
nated for parking is a direct extension of 
the street. 

“The building is basically*a pavilion per- 
mitting the installation or removal of doors, 
windows and partitions. Such a system of 
flexibilities is necessary and consistent 
with thesconstantly changing nature of the © 
activities in a community center. The © 
strongest feature of the building is in the © 

estandardization of parts and the prospect 
of inexpensive prefabrication within the ob- 
jective of flexibility and an integrated me — 
chanical-structural system. The use of pre- 
fabricated enameled steel wall and ceiling 
panels, rapidly installed or removed, 
furnishes a membrane that weathers well 
and solves the problems of insulating, 
acoustics, finishing, color and durability, 
with a minimal maintenance cost.” (A® 
sumed location: eastern Virginia.) 










Jury comment: “This is a clear, elegant 
and architecturally satisfying scheme. 
As suggested by the program, the mail 
parts of the building are thoughtfully 
separated—the auditorium and meeting 
room, which may be used by the community 
at large, are together in a wing by them- 
selves with their own entry, while youth 
recreation, work and play facilities are 
appropriately grouped in the other wing. 
In placing the stage house within the build- 
ing group, the designer has treated it a5 
an asset to the composition rather than 4 
liability. The open, spacious quality of the 
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recreational area, recognizes the gregarious 
nature of the building’s uses. The use of 
porcelain enamel seems to be appropriate 
and realistic; the flexible partitioning is 
carefully studied, well detailed and part of 
a coordinated modular system which should 
simplify construction. 

“Outside, the building displays a pleasing 
arrangement of masses, good proportions 
and an appearance expressive of its con- 
struction and materials. It is a very 
pleasant building which would be a definite 
asset to any community.” 





BRINKERS, a native New Yorker, is a 24- 
year-old graduate assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at the University of 
Illinois. He was educated at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Farmingdale, 
Cooper Union in New York City and Yale 
(B. Arch. 55). Currently interested in ec- 
clesiastical architecture, he is studying the 
liturgical needs required by canons and 
rubrics and their effect on church design. 
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¢. K. CHEN & L. C. CHEN 


Designers’ comment: “Our de- 
sign was conceived to express 
the congenial and informal at- 
mosphere we considered most 
appropriate for a youth center. 
We have tried to integrate the 
center with the surrounding 
park and the neighboring resi- 
dential areas by the use of 
smaller buildings. The ar- 
rangement of the individual 
units and of the functions 
within each unit was designed 
to bring together activities of 
acomplementary nature and to 
set apart others. In addition 
to acting as an actual link, the 
covered walk gives distinctive- 
ness to the open spaces between 
the buildings and is inviting 
for use as an outdoor meeting 
place or as a passageway to 
the activities within. The tree 
umbrella, acting as an inte- 
grating design element, pro- 
vides a sense of shelter as well 
as a pleasing visual harmony 
with the park. By using porce- 
lain enamel panel walls and a 
standard module, we tried to 
give the buildings a discipline 
and to provide a common de- 
nominator for the project. (As- 
sumed location: southern Cali- 
fornia.) 


Jury comment: “As a concept 
for a community center, 
this cluster of separate little 
buildings around a_ central 
court is excellent. However, the 
individual buildings might have 
taken better advantage of the 
court had they been opened to 
it so that people would walk 
through the grove of trees in 
going from building to build- 
ing. Instead, the poorly defined 
entrances to the various ele- 
ments open on the peripheral 
promenade, and the circulation 
between elements is therefore 
a little awkward. Although the 
stage block is neither well con- 
ceived nor well executed, the 
Seale and style of the other 
elements are good. Their cam- 
puslike grouping and the con- 
Servative, tasteful use of porce- 
lain enamel lends an atmos- 
Phere of youthful livableness 
to the building which should 
make it a highly enjoyable 
community center.” 
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C. K. CHEN, 35, a native of 
Peiping, was graduated from 
the University of Illinois (M.A. 
’49), has since worked as a 
designer for Walter Gropius 
and TAC and as an instructor 
at M.I.T., is now associated 
with I, M. Pei. L. C. CHEN, 33, 
was also born in China, but is 
no relation. A Harvard gradu- 
ate (M.A. ’52), he has worked 
with Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, Daniel Schwartzman, Hare 
& Hatch and is now with Ed- 
ward D. Stone. 
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cECIL D. ELLIOTT & GEORGE MATSUMOTO 


Designers’ comment: “This de- 
sign was based on the incorpor- 
ation of outdoor spaces in the 
planning of the building units. 
Easily reached from the park- 
ing area and from the walk- 
ways of the park, the amphi- 
theater is set in a fenced pre- 
cinct, eliminating any bother- 
gome appearance of emptiness 
when it is not in use and pro- 
tecting it from disturbances. 
The center courtyard-plaza is 
the heart of the building group, 
adaptable to the comparative 
formality of special events as 
well as to casual strolling and 
lounging during daily use. 









































Similarly, we have tried to 
achieve a doubling of the for- 
mal and informal use of all 
the spaces in the buildings.” 


(Assumed location: North 
Carolina.) 
Jury comment: “This is a 


simple, direct, well-handled 
building, based on an excellent 
plan which in many respects 
is similar to the grand prize 
winner. The court in the mid- 
dle with its entrance logia 
offers a pleasant gathering 
place and separates the two 
main elements of the program. 
Although the problem of the 


stage house has obviously been 
considered, it is not as dra- 
matically placed as in the 
grand prize scheme, and al- 
though the petticoat provides 
a fashionable shape and tex- 
ture, the solution is not con- 
related to one another, but the 
symmetry and formality of the 
plan seem to be a little arti- 
ficial. Other points criticized: 
the proximity of the noisy, un- 
sightly parking lot to the main 
entry and the amphitheater; 
the overgenerous use of glass 
and the overenthusiastic use 
of porcelained panels.” 


Peer il. 


ELLIOTT, a graduate of Okia- 
homa (B.Arch. ’44) and Har- 
vard (M.A. ’48), is an archi- 
tect and an assistant professor 
at North Carolina. He was 
formerly a designer for Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum in 
St. Louis. Matsumoto, a grad- 
uate of Washington (B.Arch. 
48) and Cranbrook (M.A. 
’45) is an architect and an 
associate professor at North 
Carolina. He has been asso- 
ciated with George Fred Keck, 
Saarinen & Saarinen and 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
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YOUTH CENTER 


THIRD PRIZE 


DONALD GOOCHUE 


Designer’s comment: “I chose 
to give the roof the dominant 
expression, emphasizing the 
long, low building and creat. 
ing a strong feeling of protec. 
tion from the summer sup, 
This is further emphasized by 
the animation of the fascia 
with colorful abstract figures 
and by the progression of 
bright and varicolored pro. 
jected column brackets, all 
contrasted with the subtle 
shades of masonry and exerior 
wall panels. Thus, the poree. 
lain enamel is used for the 
major wall surfaces and as 
contrasting accents in smaller 
areas. Inside, porcelain enamel 
provides splashes of color as 
in the central feature of the 
lounge, the fireplace, in the 
folding chairs of the meeting 
room and in the acoustical 
reflectors of the auditorium. 

The more softly colored mov- 
able sunshades of the lounge 
me protect it from the western 
sun. (Assumed location: north 
central California.) 
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eas Jury comment: “More conven- 


tional than most, this work- 
| WEST ELEVATION able plan®has some very 
| charming aspects — especially 
= around the courtyard. Of par- 
ticular interest is thee exhibi- 
tion lounge which serves its 
dual purpose very well: it will 
not seem to be an empty space 
EAST ELEVATION in the absence of exhibition 
| material. Although the plan 
was praised for the well-or- 
ganized disposition of its va- 
rious elements, it was criti- 
cized for its overcompartmen- 
tation, its somewhat tedious 
circulation and the location of 
’ the auditorium direcfly oppo- 
pianist areal site the entrance. ®(An empty 
= auditorium makes a depress- 
ing first impression on a Vis- 
itor.) Also criticized were the 
rather clumsy handling of the 
Pa exterior composition of the 
aaa building’s masses (particu- 
larly the smoke stack and the 
He fan-shaped auditorium struc- 
ee ture) and the flush joints of 
the porcelain enamel panels. 
a, (It was feared that the wall 
of - i of the stage would appear 
df st ; wavy.)” 
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NORTH ELEVATION 





JORDAN MERTZ 


























Designer’s comment: “The 
most impressive and vital fea- 
ture of the design is the col- 
ored porcelain enamel stage 
tower which, because it can be 
viewed from miles away, be- 
comes the symbol of the struc- 
ture and the community. All 
rooms face the interior court 
—an ever changing view from 
the interior of the building. 
The surrounding plaza is also 
an integral part of the over- 
all plan. It serves as a public 
seating and walking area—a 
public square or plaza for the 
community, as St. Marks is 
for the Venetians.” (Location: 
Scarsdale, N.Y.) 




































































































































































Mertz, 20, is a fourth-year 
student at Pratt Institute. 
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Designers’ comment: “The pil 
whole building is shaded with i ES he 
a canopy of porcelain enamel bo 
louvers sloping so that no sun react PTY Tie sie wis gaat“) prve ches peop nae er ees —_— ad 
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ing or late evening. The stage bgiler, or shes 't 365 
tower is shaded with small + i S r 
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separated about %” from each east atean scene ° | | 
other and about 4” to 6” out ih Sead x Mt 
from the concrete wall and un- tt _ _ 
evenly faced to create a spar- es & . 
kling mosaic.” (Location: Ari- i - 
zona.) r | 
; ry 4 im : : 4 j 
BASSETTI, 39, was trained at eee i Pea Heung A 
Washington (’42) and Harvard ie susan ees f esi cai a x 
(M.A. '46), was a designer for kitliotas | Yan H { 
Alvar Aalto and Naramore, R92 ca Chee eee ao ar : a Se A D 
Bain, Brady & Johanson and worheedinedaendernbanndntelerebandunedesederedensdanesteseheredneedhenpieetleceleredesnlstabeetecrieretssest— ee ~ d 
has been associated since 1947 FLOOR PLAN bettie thew - v 
with Morse, 44, a Harvard ce mt i h 
giaduate (’34 and ’40), who ae. ) 0 
formerly worked with Walter 4 t 
Bogner, Markus & Nocka, and eM p 
George W. Stoddard. u 
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PETER S. STAUGHTON 

















Designer’s comment: “The 
plan is, quite deliberately, an 
informal arrangement and cen- 
ters about the entrance por- 
tico, an open way giving access 
to the center for pedestrians. 
Maximum flexibility was con- 
sidered an essential require- 
ment because a large number 
of widely differing functions 
are bound to take place in a 
community center — dances, 
large and small; scout assem- 
blies; games; model airplane 
shows; young inventors ex- 
hibits; art exhibitions. To 
meet these various require- 
ments# the lounge and multi- 
purpose room have been placed 
so that they may be opened up 
by folding doors to form one 
large space, or the multipur- 
pose room may be closed off as 
occasion demands.” (Location: 
Michigan.) 
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STAUGHTON, 26, a native of 
Australia and a Rome scholar 
in architecture, is studying 
civic design and planning at 
Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
He is the recipient of the 
1955-56 Eliel Saarinen Me- 
morial Scholarship. 
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Designers’ comment: “A com- 
munity youth center should 
not be so informal as a sand 
pile, nor so formal as a city 
hall. Yet it needs a little of 
poth atmospheres to suit the 
adolescent temperament. The 
two-story form was used for 
economy and for interesting 
vertical space relationships.” 
(Location: south Michigan.) 


MeTcALF, 32, and BALOGH, 29, 
are graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (B. Arch. ’50 
and 52) and registered archi- 
tects in private practice. 


Designers’ comment: “The most 
difficult architectural problem 
was the massing of the stage 
house. Maintaining a continu- 
ous roof line through which 
the stage house and the multi- 
purpose room penetrated gave 
us a quieter and more orderly 
massing than any other scheme 
we investigated.” (Location: 
eastern Massachusetts.) 


GALLAGHER, 30, and HOBER- 
MAN, 27, are students at Har- 
vard Graduate School of De- 
sign, 


Designers’ comment: “An at- 
tempt was made to separate 
those areas used mainly by the 
youth from those used by the 
community by a central zone 
consisting of courtyard and ac- 
tivity room.” (Location: North 
Carolina.) 


THE TEAM: Armand P, Bartos, 
45, M.LLT. (M.A. ’36) ; Norman 
M. Klein, 34, M.1.T. (B. Arch. 
49); Louis Lionni, 22, Italian- 
born, M.I.T.; Rai Okamoto, 28, 
M.LT. (M.A. 751); Hsio Wen 
Shih, 25, Chinese-born, M.I.T. 
(B. Arch. ’53); Fred L. Som- 
mer, 29, German-born, C.C.- 
N.Y. (B.C.E.). All are part- 
ners or associates of Cordes, 
Bartos & Klein. 
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ROBERT C. METCALF & TIVADAR BALOGH 


JOHN W. GALLAGHER & NORMAN HOBERMAN 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FIRST PRIZE 





HORACIO CAMINOS & EDUARDO F. CATALANO 


Designers’ comment: The main 
idea was to create, without 
strain, an environment where 
some activities can be per- 
formed by children and adults 
with certain efficiency and 
great pleasure. To achieve thi’ 
the following limitations were 
selected : 

>To provide an ordered se- 
quence of spaces: 1) As focus: 
the collective spaces of the 
whole school — multipurpose- 
dining, administration and 
central court; 2) the sub- 
sidiary spaces of the kinder- 
garten, primary grades, sec- 
ondary grades and play 
grounds; and 3) the space of 
each classroom with its outdoor 
expansion. 

> To get a rich variety of sen- 
sations with minimum archi- 
tectural elements. 

> To integrate indoor and out- 
door areas. 

> To be able to dominate vis- 
ually the whole composition 
being in or out of it. 

> To take advantage of the site 
—in particular, to open the 
school toward the adjacent 
park. 

>To provide long and short 
views simultaneously. 

» To work out a consistent sys- 
tem of prejudices. 


(Assumed location: central 
North Carolina.) 
Jury comment: “This is a 


beautiful presentation of a 
well-articulated plan and a 
notable site plan. The latter is 
really a diagram of what a 
school should be—the central 
functions grouped in a large 
block but separate identities 





for the classrooms. The class- 
rooms are particularly well 
planned, and their porcelain 
enameled steel ceilings and 
roofs are most imaginative— 
although perhaps a little too 
unrestrained in their use of 
metal. (Even the shape of the 
roof suggests its metal con- 
struction — somewhat like an 
old stamped sheet metal ceil- 
ing.) Outdoor classrooms are 
closely related to inside class- 
rooms and to each other, and 
the clusters of primary and in- 
termediary classrooms’ are 
separated from each other and 
from the central facilities. The 
building entrances and cor- 
ridors are ample and attrac- 
tive, but there is the possibility 
of congestion in the corridors 
at the classroom entrances, Al- 
though not a requirement of 
the program, expansion of the 
school would be easy—by the 
addition of classroom clusters.” 


CAMINOS, 42, was born and 
educated in Argentina where 
he was an active architect and 
teacher of architecture until in 
1953 he became a professor at 
the School of Design, North 
Carolina State College. 


CATALANO, 38, also an Argen- 
tine architect and instructor, 
earned his Masters degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
and Harvard (’45). He is act- 
ing head and professor of 
architecture at North Carolina 
and, like Caminos, is a fre- 
quent competition winner. (The 
team also won an_ honor- 
able mention in the youth cen- 
ter division of the competition.) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SECOND PRIZE 


Designers’ comment: The most 
noteworthy features of the de- 
sign are these: 1) The court- 
yards are located to preclude 
the confined feeling of cor- 
ridors and to provide” play 
yards within the building. 2) 
The multipurpose room _ is 
placed so that it can be used 
independently of the school. 
3) The high and low roofs are 
scaled to suit their purposes. 
4) The form of the high roof 
is complementary to the design 
of the vertical porcelain enamel 
panels. 5) Use of modular 
porcelain enamel panels gives 





STEPHAN M. GOLDNER, C. CHADBURNE SHUMARD & HANFORD YANG 


maximum flexibility to the 
plan. The smaller panels above 
and below the fixed glass are 
operable and, when open, be- 
come sunshades. (Location: 
Philadelphia. ) 


Jury comment: “The open, 
airy quality and light-hearted 
spirit of this building is com- 
mendable, as is the simple com- 
pact plan and its situation on 
the plot. The design seems well 
suited to porcelain enamel and 
would be economical to build. 
Note the variety in the shape 
of the classrooms within the 


structural module which gives 
some individuality to each 
grade. The high folded roof 
over the entrance and multi- 
purpose room is an attractive 
architectural handling of the 
spaces which require high ceil- 
ings. However, the design lacks 
the interest and richness of the 
first prize winner. Other 
faults: the grade grouping of 
classrooms seems arbitrary; 
toilets are not well located’ in 
relation to outdoor spaces; the 
building is not so well scaled 
to the child as the first-prize 
winner.” 











GOLDNER, 23, a draftsman with 
Nolen & Swinburne, is a grad. 
uate of the University of Penp. 
sylvania (’55). SHUMaRp, 28, 
is a designer with the same 
firm and also a Penn graduate 
(55). YANG, 26, was born jp 
Shanghai, trained at the Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania (B.A, 
54). Now in the office of 
Architect Vincent Kling, he 
was formerly with Oskar 
Stonorov. 
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THOMAS LAM 








Designer’s comment: “To gain 
monumentality the building 
was designed with a minimum 
of external visual variables— 
not more than two or three 
major elements—thus enhanc- }cOURT 
ing the site and producing a : 
direct and simple-to-grasp sil- 
houette-image and creating a 
tightly organized plan. Porce- 
lain enamel is used to its best 
advantage—not as a substitute 


material. For example, porce- 
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lain panels were used to form 
complete wall planes and not 
merely to fill in a spandrel 
space:” (Location: central I)- 
linois.) 




















Jury comment: “Although a 
bit too precious in its archi- 
tectural treatment, this build- I 
ing would be a handsome addi- Soe ————— ae 
tion to the community. The : 
composition of its masses is 
quite monumental, almost clas- 
sical. The plan, too, is hand- 
some and well organized, pro- 
viding good light for every 
classroom and numerous shel- 
tered courts for supervised 
WASH play. On the other hand, the 
hung roof over the center ele- 
ment seems to be something 
of a stunt; it does not fit in 
with the general structural 
system, and the diagonal brac- 
ing struts in the corridors 
would be the cause of many 
_ racked skulls. Perhaps this is Ie" et 
ney a better design exercise than a { 
NS place for small children.” 
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LAM, 26, was born in Hong- 
kong. He came to the US in | | 
ry 1950, spent two years at West- i 
a ern Reserve and transferred 4 ae 
fa’ to Yale, where he earned his ? | 
, B.A. last year. He is now Sy a : 
Working on his Masters at Q ‘ 2:2 | 
Cranbrook. ie 
Lam also won an honorable lo a ee = 
mention in the youth center | |e *,, 4 
division of the competition. ! 
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H. DAVID SOKOLOFF 
RICHARD BLANCHARD 


Designers’ comment: “The 
multipurpose, administration 
and classrooms are around a 
central courtyard, which can 
be used for assemblies and out- 
door eating and as an outdoor 
theater for school and adult 
functions. Classrooms have 
been planned with access to 
court and outdoor classrooms. 
Four decorative porcelain en- 
amel panels, 3’-4” x 2’-4”, are 
combined in different arrange- 
ments to form a colorful pat- 
terned wall around the upper 
part of multipurpose room.” 
(Location: central California.) 


SoKoLorr, 35, was born in Lon- 
don. He completed his archi- 
tectural training at Yale 
(’'47), is now chief designer 
for Falk & Booth. BLANCHARD, 
21, also was born and educated 
in London and is with Falk & 
Booth. 


CHARLES A. METCALF, ROLAND H. 


MARK L. PENCE 


Designers’ comment: “We at- 
tempted to achieve the reticu- 
lation of structural elements 
characteristic of the loft plan, 
the clarity of organization of 
service elements characteristic 
of a core plan, and the scale 
of the campus plan.” (Loca- 
tion: central California.) 


METCALF, 25, is a graduate of 
Washington (53), now with 
Architects Harmon, Pray & 
Detrich. LANE, 33, also a 
Washington graduate, is with 
Charles Baylon. PENCE, 29, 
also Washington (’51), is a 
partner in Pence & McCool. 
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TARY SCHOOL 


’ Y. C. WONG oo — T= an ; a anemia seamen “a - i 
eeaesibitty are th ileal 1 a (ns a a eR 
principles of the design. : : 
» of low partitions to en- 
¢ a multipurpose room a 
» a big 80’ x 70’ hall pro- 
flexibility for further 
msion. The classroom 
“windows are glazed with heat- 

bing glass and provide 
overhang when the win- 
. are opened in summer- 
' time. All classrooms are sepa- 
© vated from the corridors by 
folding partitions which can 
"be opened when more space is 
needed.” (Location: Chicago.) 
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Wonc, 35, was born in China. 
Since earning his Masters at 

Illinois Tech (’51), he has 
worked for Mies Van der 
Rohe. 
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VICTOR N. TIOTUYCO 


Designer’s comment: “The 
building is divided by the cen- 
ter axis lobby into a classroom 
wing and the multipurpose 
section. Within the classrooms, 2 a a. is 
wall spaces are used to ad- oe a {ol aid Sa per ~~ 
vantage by providing addi- E pe : ae . 
tional chalkboards and tack- 
beards for the maximum use 
of many children at one time.” 
(Location: Hollywood, Fla.) 








ie | 








TioTuyco, 28, is a Philippine 
architect doing postgraduate 
work at Cranbrook Academy. 
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F| WALLACE S. STEELE 
| Designer’s comment: “This 
building features simplicity of 
™ design and construction scaled 













to the elementary school child. 
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An attempt was made to sepa- ia aie (| f srooo TRucKs 
| rate the children by age groups Fl i i a 8 5 or STOR. ; 
as much as possible, yet main- sion ‘mr 

taining a simplicity of struc- ‘tn men 
| ture. Courts are used to add tr men 

living interest to the occupants, le vr DeseenTs. 
| visitors and the curricula.” 13 [3 bemewe 

(Location: South Dakota.) p A On Geen 











STEELE, 30, is a Minnesota 
graduate (B. Arch. ’49). For- 
merly with Brooks Cavin in St. 
Paul, he is now a designer for 
Harold Spitznagel & Asso- 
ciates. 
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: ; ROB 
JOHN MICHAEL GODUSCIK i AE BES == AND 
Designer’s comment: “The coots- — ———_——_— is fs Des 
round classrooms are adapt- so aS ae ‘7 hse | pre! 
able to the varied activities of 7 oi a ) opti 
young school children. The ~~ of i 
porcelain panel walls and high a Y + ges' 
windows give privacy to the - yar 
classroom and avoid distrac- se = : one 
tion from the exterior or in- qos 4 ea == ; teri 
terior and thus give the teach- —+—- 4A pur 
er better control. Orientation = the 
is no problem because the am woth = J con 
teacher can control the inten- == roo 
sity of the daylight from the === ma 
best source (overhead). An Qe = reg 
electrically controlled sunshade < 32 — if son 
ean illuminate or durken the % y eT ai 4 — FP * (Li 
room for audiovisual aids.” ; Sip si Seta — | ny 
(Location: eastern Pennsy!- me ae —ffe ” “ Ro 
vania.) eee coe gre 
men's toilet — oe == : - 
| : | Ca Wee ce 
et SU 
oe =| cp ES : . 
yes 
va! 
-—| ie 2 
==! 
Gopuscik, 27, is a graduate of ’ T_T : SPSS 
Penn State, now an architect = 
with Heyl-Bond-Miller. ; odpemenivetfon ae wlestiiada 
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KATZ, WAISMAN, BLUMENKRANZ, STEIN, WEBER 


Designers’ comment: “In this 

building we tried to express ee ee OY | 
the excitement of a castle, the 
lightness and warmth of a 
huge tent. The multifaceted 
structural system consists of 
many prefabricated insulated 
panels of porcelain enamel 
steel attached to each other to 
create a self-supporting rigid- 
ized shell. The resulting struc- 
ture has a scintillating dia- 
phanous quality, cloudlike in 
its mood, organic in its form. 
Our solution revolts against 
the rectangular strait-jacket 
that seems to be strangling 
architectural thinking.” (Loca- 
tion: Long Island, N.Y.) 
ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATED, win- 
ners of numerous competitions, 





-ammeoeoiewuen#prdtmnaonaeeecs§drenkb xt © 8 


ae ei ea! 


was organized in 1944: Sidney tH 7 ff f 2 Sehdae 
L. Katz, 41, an N.Y.U. grad- : : a curecen PLAY anew Somat ' \ iit : 
uate; Taina Waisman, 55, a = Ee ea) Hi | 


native Finn, also N.Y.U.; Jo- 
seph Blumenkranz, 53, Aus- 
tria-born, a hospital expert; 
Richard G. Stein, 39, Harvard- 
trained; and Read Weber, 49, 
a former Frank Lloyd Wright 
associate. Associates: Patrick 
S. Raspante, William G. Har- 
vey Jr., Joseph M. DeChiara 
and Jerome L. Strauss. 
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ROBERT LEWIS BLISS 
ANNA CAMPBELL BLISS 


Designers’ comment: “Use of 
prefab classrooms, a desire for 
optimum orientation, a change 
of indoor to outdoor scale sug- 

the checkerboard court- 
yard plan. An attempt to rec- 
oncile the 18’ minimum in- 
terior height of the multi- 
purpose room and still retain 
the scale desired for the total 
complex led to a low-pitched 
roof system tied to the high 
mass. The final form has a 
regional precedent in the hand- 
some Northwestern barns.” 
(Location: Washington State.) 


Ropert Buiss, 34, an M.I.T. 
graduate (B. Arch, ’49), has 
worked in several Boston of- 
fices, taught at M.I.T. and the 
University of Minnesota, be- 
yan his own practice in 1954. 
ANNA BLIss, his wife, is a 30- 
year-old Wellesley and Har- 
vard graduate (B. Arch, ’50). 


HELMUT JACOBY 


Designers’ comment: “The 
one-story school building forms 
a compact rectangle with a flat 
roof, which is interrupted by 
the higher and centrally lo- 
cated multipurpose room and 
two interior courts. There is a 
distinct separation between the 
educational and _ recreational 
spaces, the latter being used 
by the public occasionally. The 
multipurpose room represents 
the center of gravity in the 
building, which is apparent in 
scale as well as in appearance. 
This room is covered with a 
‘harmonica’ roof, which con- 
sists of differently colored 
panels of porcelain enameled 
steel, used structurally.” (Lo- 
cation: Washington, D.C.) 


Jacoby, 30, was born in Ger- 
many and received his archi- 
tectural training at Technical 
University, Stuttgart. He com- 
pleted his education at Harvard 
and has since served as a de- 
signer for Ketchum, Gina & 
Sharp. 
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Aljred Eisenstaedt—Lut 


Third in a series on public rooms 


KITCHENS THE PUBLIC 


Eaters’ appetite for entertainment, 
as well as food, is producing a 
major new trend in public kitchens 


There are more than 20,000 roadside pizzerias 
in the US, as against a total of only 18,548 in- 
corporated or unincorporated localities (9,827 of 
which are under 1,000 in population). And this 
comparatively recent American rage for spec- 
tacular pasta accounts for comparatively few of 
the horde of short-order shops, diners and other 
open-kitchen restaurants scattered across the 
country’s plump belt line. Visible cooking is al- 
ready a well-founded institution in public 
dining. 

But now the open kitchen is getting classy 
too. More and more expensive restaurants and 
lavishly appointed institutional dining rooms 
are hitting on the design device of letting the 
customers watch the cooks. This is no longer 
called short-order cooking; its grand new iden- 
tification is exhibition cooking. 

This trend may have been motivated primar- 
ily by showmanship, but there is businessman- 
ship behind it too, as Dean Howard B. Meek of 
the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell 
University points out: “A preparatory and 
cooking area open to the dining area offers many 
advantages in efficiency. Compare the block and 
a half, plus the flight of stairs, that the waiter 
in the old Waldorf Astoria at Fifth Ave. and 
33rd had to take with the two or three steps 
taken by the server along an open counter. 
Formal dining service requires elaborate and 
heavy equipment to keep food hot for a long 
journey, but if the diner is ‘brought into the 
kitchen’ he may actually have to wait a moment 
for his ham and eggs to cool, so quickly have 
they made the transit from griddle to table. 

“Moderns are continually regretting the i- 
creasingly institutional atmosphere, the automa- 
tion, that goes with the expansion in scale of 
most of our operations, including many restal- 
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rant operations. But with the smaller types of 
open kitchens, it is possible to achieve a closer 
fellowship between the diner and the server- 
cook who attends his wants. Probably the cook 
in the visual kitchen will not, like the bartender, 
add psychiatry to his services, but at least he 
will not be like the little empty glass door at the 
Automat.” 

Donald E. Lundberg, head of the Department 
of Restaurant and Hotel Management at Florida 
State University, points out another psycholog- 
ical advantage of the open kitchen: “The cus- 
tomer is permitted to see the food as it is pre- 
pared and, if the kitchen is clean, he gains a 
reassurance that can come only with visual 
inspection. 

“Because of this trend, equipment changes are 
certain to result, to solve the air-conditioning 
problem created. Since preparation areas are 
continuous with the dining areas, the wild heat 
formed in the kitchen must be reduced. The old- 
style hoods hung over griddles and stoves are 
being changed. Instead of placing them 7’ or 8’ 
above the equipment, the hood is being lowered 
to a little over 6’. Also, the bottom of the hood 
is flared to create a draft and the cooking area 
becomes a temperature island separate from the 
rest of the kitchen and dining area. In some 
cases the hood is not hung from overhead but 
is placed on back of the cooking equipment and 
a suction fan draws off vapors and odors from 
the cooking equipment. 

“The use of infra-red warmers, and now some 
Ovens, also reduces wild heat since the infra- 
red heat is generated instantaneously in the 
food product when the lamps are focused prop- 
erly. Infra-red cookery also has the advantage 
of enhancing eye appeal by making food prod- 
ucts appear more red.” 


OPEN KITCHENS FOR DRAMATIZATION 





King Arthur, Beowulf and Long John Silver were great 
ones for watching their meals cooked, and the tradition 
of flame-cooking continues in such elegant dining estab- 
lishments as Antoine’s in New Orleans (bottom of page, 
left) and the flamboyant Pump Room in Chicago (bottom 
right). But it can be said that the visible commercial 
kitchen began in modern times with counter service. The 
counter of the California restaurant, above, although it 
is still lined with stools, serves a good-sized dining room 
as well. Architect Mario Gaidano, an advocate of visible 
cooking, calls it a stage: 

“*Marin Joes’ in Corte Madera, Calif., is a restaurant 
specializing in Italian cooking. The photo, a portion of 
the main dining room, shows the stage (kitchen) and the 
front row seats (counter stools). Here one may- view 
the entire production: the preparation of some succulent 
Italian dish; the flame and fire of the charcoal pit; the 
efficiency and sureness of the chefs as they work, some- 
times singing, sometimes arguing in their native tongues. 

“All this is a setting far removed from -the original 
conception. The hood is completely gone, being replaced 
by a long invisible slot under a shelf through which air 
is drawn at a high velocity, catching grease and fumes 
at their source, about 18” above the cooking surface. 
Cooking equipment is custom designed wherever possible 
to insure cleanliness by proper abutment and attachment 


Jerry Cooke—Pix 










































































OPEN KITCHENS 





Yale Joel—Lire 


to adjacent surfaces. 

“The satin-finished, flame-colored porcelain rear wall, 
the brick barbecue pit, the dark brown acoustical tile 
ceiling, the vinyl-covered mahogany counter echoes the 
character of the main dining room but still retains the 
sense of cleanliness so important in a kitchen.” 

The importance of equipment is basic, from the vault- 
like oven of the pizzeria to the shrine of the Espresso 
House. Above, Miceli’s Pizza House in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Top, the San Remo Cafe on McDougal St., in 
New York. 

One never failing technique these days to lift a res- 
taurant or institutional kitchen into the showplace class 
is that of including some exposed brick or stonework. 
The porous masonry surfaces contrast with the sleek, 
hard, shiny finishes worn by most other usual kitchen 
surfaces, and take the curse of impersonality off the 
room. Below, Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler Restaurant by 
Architects Tucker, Shields & Terry; Wimberly & Cook. 


Dearborn-Massar 
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OPEN KITCHENS 


Joe Laschober, of Welton Becket & Associates, architects 
and engineers (designers of the snack bar above), ex- 
plains the profit possibilities in the open-kitchen operation 
for some clients: 

“Without a doubt, open kitchens and coffee shop back- 
counter cooking layouts are the most spectacular money 
makers in the field. As in all restaurants, efficient layouts 
which reduce the number of employees without reducing 
the gross revenue are the fundamental answer to the 
problem. In particular, the coffee shop which has approx- 
imately 24 stools and 10 tables is skyrocketing to the top 
in Los Angeles and the surrounding area. With a com 
plement of eight people at peak load, this type of opera- 
tion will be able to work on a 25% labor factor (this 
difference of 10 to 15% all goes into the Owner's 
Pocket!). With a specified and limited menu, the opera- 
tion basically revolves around a 6’ griddle and two elec- 
tric deep fat fryers, which are located on the back 
counter. The most important items which make this 
back bar cooking feasible are 1) a back shelf-type high- 
velocity ventilator (this keeps dining area clean and free 
of grease odors), 2) undercounter refrigerators with 
removable drawers instead of doors, 3) self-leveling dish 
storage wells, which operate by compressing a coil spring. 

“A very important tool (really a necessity) is the 
freezer in which many ‘ready to cook’ foods are kept, 
namely breaded shrimp, fish filets, hamburger patties, 
blanched shoestring potatoes, pork cutlets, and special 
items such as oyster stew and soups. This freezer als0 
can be used to store baked rolls, pies, and bulk meats 
for emergency use. 

“Of course, any establishment of this type must be 
easy to keep clean. All of the equipment should be con- 
structed of stainless steel and placed upon solid bases 
approximately 4” to 6” high. The counter should be set 
upon a “step-formed” base, and generally faced with 
laminated plastics. A rather new trend is to use mag- 
nesite terrazzo in place of cement terrazzo. Using this 
compound allows the bases to be actually constructed of 











a 


McCulloch 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


wood and then covered with a minimum %” thick layer 
of aggregate. The floor and bases are ground and pol- 
ished to a beautiful, sanitary smooth finish which is very 
easy to maintain.” 


Ben Schnall 





In the William W. H. Henry Comprehensive High 
School in Dover, Del., Architects Victorine and Samuel 
Homsey built a cafeteria (above) with a view into a 
pleasant, efficient kitchen used also for home economics 
classes. Central wall is exposed brick. 


Ben Schnall 





Employees of the Electrolux Corp. in scenic Old Green- 
wich, Conn. have a large recreation building designed by 
Architects Raymond & Rado. Most popular view in the 


building: into the exposed kitchen in the snack bar 
(above). 
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Ralph Crane—Lire 





THE SERVICE 
KITCHEN Saar al 


Somewhere in between the conventional partitioned kit- 
chen and the open kitchen is the scheme which places an 
island of food out in view in the dining room, while 
retaining most of the actual workspace in the back room. 
Restaurant Management Consultant Laurence I. Graham 
points out that this simply moves the waiter’s pick-up 
counter out of kitchen congestion, thus speeding service 
as well as providing a floor show. Raymond Loewy, with 
Graham consulting, did the design below some time ago 
for Strawbridge & Clothier, in Philadelphia. 

Another well-known restaurant consultant, Fred Schmid, 
of Fred Schmid Associates, commented on the appeal 
of open kitchens or semi-open kitchens in a speech before 














OPEN KITCHENS 


the Annual Conference of the Club Managers Association 
of America in Los Angeles last January: 

“One of the most important trends in highly successful 
food operations is exposed activity of some sort that takes 
the dining area out of the formal category. Say what 
you will, people gravitate toward places of this type. 
Ideas in this category include exhibition cooking, smartly 
designed broiler stations, traveling carts for relishes, 
pastries, and desserts, mixing of dinner salads at tables, 
smégasbords and buffets, flaming desserts, etc. . . 

“Plan, if possible, to cut down the distance of travel 
for employees. One way to accomplish this is to move 
points of service of food and beverage closer to dining 
areas. Often this can be accomplished by moving dish- 
washing equipment farther back or off the food service 
level, and getting all ware to it by the use of conveyors 
or subveyors. 

“Speaking of dishwashing, the trend here is in several 
directions: First, the pre-sorting of china, glass and 
silverware by the waiter or bus boy before it is sent to 
the dishwashing department to save both labor and 
breakage. Second, the use of flight type dishwashing 
machines in combination with rinse injectors to handle 
all wares, including glasses, in the same machine. (Our 
experience in this connection has been excellent, and most 
of our layouts today do not include separate glass wash- 
ing facilities as such, except for a very occasional brush- 
ing as glasses may begin to build up a film from hard- 
water deposits.) Third, the use of standard modules of 
glass and cup racks on dollies or in storage wells for mul- 
tiple handling of clean ware. In many installations 
these same racks are used for soiled ware, with real bene- 
fits in labor saving and breakage. 

“Another production idea worth mentioning that saves 
both labor and expense is one I discovered in making a 
study of some turnpike restaurants about a year and a 
half ago. I noticed that the menu in each of the restau- 
rants on the turnpike featured a charcoal broiled steak, 
but in ‘going through their kitchens I could not see any 
charcoal broilers. We finally discovered that the steaks 
were actually broiled rare over 500 miles away, and then 
individually wrapped and frozen and distributed to the 
various restaurants. As they received an order for such 
a steak, either medium, well, or rare, they finished it off 
on a griddle; and when it was served it was actually a 
steak that had been charcoal broiled. with all of the 
markings, etc., and it was done with the greatest of ease 
with apparent satisfaction to the patrons... . 

“T realize there is a great difference of opinion about 
both the quality and the effect on food costs, but just as 
sure as we’re here today the trend toward prepackaged, 
quality and portion-controlled products of this kind will 
continue. This suggests the inclusion of more freezer 
space in any new plans, at least for the present. Predic- 
tions for the future include atomic radiation of food 
which will not require refrigeration to keep it from spoil- 
ing.” 

The stainless serving unit (below), in the Museum of 
Modern Art restaurant in New York by Philip Johnson, 
is designed as a structure within the room, shining 
against the gray brick cafeteria wall. 


©Ezra Stoller 
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THE WIDE OPEN KITCHEN 


The kitchen-without-a-dining-room, ranging from chuck- 
wagon to hotdog cart, has not advanced far since the 
invention of the drive-in restaurant. The California 
drive-in shown (right) replaced carhops with conveyor 
belts, but retained the principle: bring your own roof. 

Re-examination of this field might be worth architects’ 
time. Economically what could be better than to build 
only a kitchen? It could also be the final act in open 
kitchen showmanship. To a degree, glass-sided open- 
kitchen restaurants like this neat design by Architest 
Welton Becket & Associates in Los Altos, Calif., show 
what. can be developed in this direction. 


Douglas M. Simmonds =i 








Murray Garrett 
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TOMORROW’S <= 
KITCHEN , 


In the past, most “showboat” kitchens shown to the 
domestic trade by manufacturers have relied heavily for 
ideas on their big brothers in the industrial and com- 
mercial field. But the new dream kitchens now halluci- 
nating the housewives have finally begun to step ahead; 
commercial operators may soon be getting their ideas 
back, with interest. Examples of this are the electronic 
ovens developed recently by General Electric Co. and 
Hotpoint. At the recent Chicago Home Furnishing Show 
these microwave wonders cooked pies in ten minutes, 
complete breakfasts of bacon, eggs, and biscuits in 45 
seconds. Exhibition cooking in restaurants conceivably 
might utilize these mechanical fascinators as deftly as 
the juke-box industry uses windowed phonographs. 

The General Motors “Kitchen of Tomorrow” now tour- 
ing the country has a number of domestic ideas which 
might go just as well, or better, in commercial open kitch- 
ens. One obvious one is the transparent dome oven, for 
broiling, baking, or barbecuing in full view. The oven, 
which can be rotated for easy accessibility, is covered by 
a double wall glass dome (photo below). 

One of the most significant advances in this “Kitchen of 
Tomorrow” is the ultrasonic dishwasher, using high- 
frequency sound waves to clean china, glassware, and 
other table service—and it can remove lipstick, the bane 
of restaurant washers (photo above). 

Another development is a recipe file developed by GM 
in conjunction with IBM. The cook can select from a file 
of 1,000 recipe cards, insert the card in a wall-cabinet slot, 
and have the dry ingredients delivered automatically 
into a pot in the right order and exact amount called for 
by the recipe. Other stimulating predictions: cool cooking 
counters with concealed induction units (photo . below), 
refrigerators accessible from outdoors for easy deliveries. 



































Nestled in the rolling fields outside Hagerstown, Md., is a lop i 
low building that looks at first glance like a large private home, 
complete with swimming pool, terraces and a TV mast. The owner | 
however, is neither an oil tycoon nor a movie star, but a major 
US corporation. Here, in a well-equipped nerve center, the dozen) 
top executives and staff of Fairchild Engine & Airplane man 

by telephone, teletype and company plane the affairs of nine 
separate divisions scattered all the way from Long Island to 
Angeles. A step away from their offices they can receive impo 
visitors, take them for lunch in a patio dining room or fora 
outside. From his balcony (opposite), President Richard Bout 
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can see Fairchild’s airfield and parent plant 2 mi. away, where the™ 
famed “Flying Boxcar” was first produced and where corpo d 
headquarters were located until expansion brought on a se ch 
for new space. Someone had suggested moving out of Hagerstown | 


and looking for a couple of farmhouses they could push together, 
Starting with this idea, the architects drew up plans for more 
modern headquarters, carefully retained some of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch flavor with fieldstone and brick from three old farm buildings. 





Low office wings open south 
to pastoral views, atop service 
space and garage at left, utility 
room and files at right. A guest 
house may be built on near side 
of pool. 


Flying bridge of president’s 
suite is cantilevered on chimney 
over a shallow pool. Water 
trickles into fire reservoir 
which doubles as staff swim- 
ming hole. 


Photos: Gottscho-Schleisner 


Simple entrance is textured 
in native brick and stone. Broad 
steps here and in back look like 
fine stone but are plain concrete 
with rounded edge, slant and 
shadow cut, 


























Executives and _ secretaries 
are lined up along east wing; 
H-columns mark the module of 
their 18’ offices. Reception and 
door to dining flank down- 
lighted stone wall, left. 


Visitors entering Fairchild’s 
country headquarters are 
greeted by an evergreen patio 
open to the sky. To their right 
is the dining room, to their left 
a reception lounge against a 
many-colored fieldstone wall. 
There the patio may be entered 
through sliding glass doors 
(detail, opposite). 














Typical office has wall-to-wall 
view and a thermostat to con- 
trol two window-sill slots which 
supply conditioned air from a 
single high-velocity mixing box 
under the floor. Behind table- 
desk is a special wardrobe- 
workdesk. 





CORPORATE OFFICE BUILDING, FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
ARCHITECTS: Fordyce & Hamby Associates 
ENGINEERS: Strobel & Salzman (structural) 

Guy B. Panero (mechanical, electrical) 
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GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Norman S8. Earley & Son 
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Kitchen: eye-level cabinets at 
pantry end block direct view 
from main approach. Bosses, 
secretaries and visitors eat in- 
formally on two sides of patio 


CELLING 
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(below). To the west of the 
dining room is a terrace for 








ROLLER outdoor dining. 
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Section: extra track welded 
to stock steel sash holds outside 
sun shutters (omitted in final 
design). 
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OFFICE OF MERIT: 


a department devoted to new ideas 

in finishes, fixtures and furnishings—this time 
meticulous efficiency looking comfortably 
gracious in a designer’s own office 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


Exhibit wall, paneled in 
cherry plywood under 7’ light- 
ing cove, makes handsome use 
of freestanding lightweight en- 
ameled steel verticals holding 
horizontal steel channel, open 
side up. Exhibits rest on wood 
strip in channel. Wall is focal 
point of most client confer- 
ences, many staff meetings. 










































Windows are masked with 
sliding wood-frame panels, 
radiators with asbestos board 
under cherry window shelf. 
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OWNER AND DESIGNER: Maria Bergson Associates 


LOCATION: New York City 


HK 


Plan shows main office suite. 
Because Designer Maria Berg- 
Son makes specialty of work- 
Space design, she decided clients 
had right to inspect her work 
spaces, finds they not only like 
to see behind the scenes but it 
is also often convenient to dis- 
cuss work with them over the 
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boards in designing department 
or across elevator hall in draft- 
ing and decorating departments 
(not shown). Office has many 
unobtrusive ingenuities; for 
instance wall storage behind 
receptionist forms counter and 
shallow storage in adjoining 
utility and snack room. 








Corner office nicely combines 
working, social and conference 
areas, Unifying window treat-. 
ment is particularly successful. 
Sliding shoji screens of black 
lacquered wood with translu- 
cent glass fiber panels shut out 
uninspiring view, diffuse natu- 
ral light and sun. Carpet is 
brown, beige and white mixture. 
Furniture, all by Designer 
Bergson, is cherry finish or 
black lacquer. Upholstery colors 
are brick red, black, and beige; 
unpaneled walls, white. Flower 
pots are painted in bright pri- 
maries, inject note of fun with- 
out fussiness. 
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FLUORESCENT 


Lighting cove over conversa- 
tion end of office also conceals 
air-conditioning outlets, is suc- 
cessful solution to common 
problem of too much visible 
engineering. Clean, uncluttered 
ceiling contributes greatly to 
serenity of room. 
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OFFICE OF MERIT 


Reception area is invitingly 
bright with plastic-bottom fluo- 
rescent ceiling fixture and white 
plastic wall covering. Desk is 
walnut and white rawhide; 
floor and one wall, walnut. 


Specifications 


FINISHES: Walls—wood panel- 
ing, US Plywood Corp.; plastic 
fabric, Gilford Leather Co.; Per- 
forated paneis, Johns Manville; 
cork, Armstrong Cork Co. Floors 
—wood parquet, Coughlin Floor- 
ing Co.; carpet, Edward Fields, 
Inc.; rubber tile, Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. Plastic work surfaces— 
Formica Co. and General Electric 
Co. 


FIXTURES: Lighting — fluores- 
cent, Lightolier; wall spots and 
washers, Klieg! SBros.; recessed 
ceiling annulites, Rambusch Deco- 
rating Co. Exhibit framework— 
Charnin Builders, Inc. Shoji 
panels—Owens Corning Fiberglas 
Co., executed by Kerber Co. Stor- 
age partitions—executed by Am- 
mann-Goertz Co. Glass partition— 
Charnin Builders, Inc. Air condi- 
tioning—General Electric Co.; 
ductwork, Quin & Feiner. Hard- 
ware—Yale Lock Co. Kitchen— 
refrigerator, Hotpoint; sink, 
Crane. 


FURNISHINGS: Interior office’s 
chairs—John Stuart, iInc., from 
Denmark. All other furniture and 
fixed cabinetwork designed by 
Maria Bergson Associates, exe- 
cuted by Lehigh Furniture Corp., 
American Bronze Co., Friédman 
Marble & Slate Works, Walter P. 
Sauer, Roswell Snider, Orsenigo 
Co., John Stuart, Charnin Build- 
ers, Inc. Metal files—Max Blau & 
Sons. 


Upholstery—Thaibok 
Fabrics Ltd., Falba Fabrics, Inc., 
Boris Krol! Fabrics, Inc. Drapery 


FABRICS: 


—Arunell-Clarke. Cost: $16,700 
excluding furniture for 3,165 sq. 
ft.; $5.30 per sq. ft. 
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Drawing board storage 
(above) eliminates too-deep un- 
usable drawer space because 
each cabinet has two-way ac- 
cess, is shared by two boards. 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


Interior office (below) bor- 
rows light through glass parti- 
tion, white drapery. Rear wall 
is economical but handsome 1” 
insulating cork. 
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Photos: © Ezra Stoller 
Facade of clerestoried activi- 
ties room with painted cement 
asbestos panels forms backdrop 
for outdoor stage. 


BRIGHT, TRIM PRIMARY SCHOOL 


This little school annex is pretty as a painted wagon. The bright- 
ness, neatness and surefooted precision that impress the eye go 
more than detail-deep, for the plan is equally neat and surefooted 
with its four classrooms around a general activities area; with its 
activities area leading into outdoor assemk\y stage and lawn; and 
with its detached kindergarten leading to portico and enclosed 
garden. In last year’s American Association of School Administra- 
tors’ competition, this was a top award winner. 

The building is an addition to an existing elementary school 
across the street which had become overcrowded. The annex not 
only relieves pressure on the older site but gives the youngest 
children a less intimidating plunge into school life. Webster Groves, 
Mo., is noted for its fine school system, backed by an enthusiastic 
citizenry. In the past ten years, the voters have approved five 
school bond issues. The latest, for $2.6 million covering this building 
and six other projects, got a 94.1% majority! 


Entrance canopy leads past 
kindergarten on right. Colors 
are pink brick, black steel, 
white, touches of primaries. 














PRIMARY SCHOOL 





Canopy handsomely exploits Juncture between kindergar 
the lightness and precision of ten and main block (left rear} 
metal. Underside is cement as- is hung light steel frame, roofed: 
bestos on T sections. Cylindrical with bright blue corrugated) 
lights are red, blue or yellow, : plastic. It joins portico for prow 
echoing classroom doors, school tected play on south side of 
name plaque. kindergarten block. 


ARCHITECTS: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: John P. Nix 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Ferris & Hamig 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Layton, Layton & Rodes 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Albers Construction Co. 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT: Leonard Steger 
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BRISTOL PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Webster Groves, Mo. 46 class- 
rooms. A 230 pupils including 
double-session kindergarten. 


CONSTRUCTION: Reinforced 
concrete foundation. A _ Light- 
weight tubular steel frame, ex- 
posed connections welded; 10” 
brick cavity wall, exposed inside 
and out. <A Interior partitions, 
plastered or painted masonry 
biock. A Roof, steel bar joists just ; ROC t+ 
supporting 2/2” lightweight con- - py $+ ~ — Raa a 
crete on corrugated steel decking; a 
ceilings, acoustic plaster, 4” loose 
insulation above. Projected alum- 
inum skylights. A Flooring, as- 
phalttile and ceramictile. A Heat- 
ing, hot water unit ventilators in 
classrooms, wall-hung fin convec- 
tors elsewhere, radiant floor in 
kindergartens. A Fold-out tables 
and benches in activities room. 
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COST: $181,849, not including eS BE ten 
fees; $14.38 per sq. ft. \* \i awrrRaNce CANOPY 
WOODED AREA 4 P ; " . : 
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left) Mac Mizuki; (below & opp. p.) © Ezra Stoiler 


Photos: (above & bot. 
Classrooms are square, furni- trolled with yellow draperies 


ture is stackable, for flexibility. economically hung from rings 
Skylichts have heat vents and on brass rods, which bring cost 
plastic diffusers. Windows, ori- to about that of Venetian 
ented north or south, are con- blinds. 


Cloakrooms are especially 
nice feature, keep outdoor dirt 
from classrooms, Generous and 
economically built storage cab- 
inets above wardrobes have 
bright composition board doors 
which slide in grooved plywood. 
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TYPICAL SASH JAMB 


Exterior wall has consistently 
crisp panel treatment that in- 
cludes brick areas. West sun on 
administration wing, a problem 
only in office and teachers’ 
room, is successfully controlled 
by draperies as in classrooms. 

















CRITIQUE 


ForuM has already presented three factual 
articles on the new Kresge Auditorium and 
chapel at M.I.T., both before and after 
completion.* Here now are the reactions 
of three internationally respected architec- 
tural critics—Bruno Zevi, J. M. Richards 
and Sigfried Giedion—to this pair of de- 
signs which have caused more high-level 
debate in the building field than any other 
structures recently completed in _ this 
country. 

The discussion should not be too difficult 
for the intelligent reader to follow, even 
though some of the esthetic terms may at 
first sound strange. (Some diagrams and 
photographs have been included for clarifi- 
cation.) 

Various technical criticisms have been 


attracted by the unusual character of the 


*AF, Jan. "53, July ‘55 and Jan. ‘56 


Laurence Lowry 





In Cambridge, Mass., stands some new architecture 


so vivid it has provoked international comment: 


THREE CRITICS DISCUSS M.I.T.’S NEW 


construction of these two buildings: 1) It the sound of great orchestras. Diregtoy 
Munch of the Boston Symphony likes jt 
Local music critics debate it. Actually, the 


“hi-fi” sound imposes new demands of 


is true that deflection in the dome—a phe- 
nomenon engineers always expect when 
forms are pulled away—was about twice 
the amount anticipated, because the shell precision on composers and performers, ]t 
comes to earth at only three points; this may distort older compositions, which were 
was corrected quickly by fattening vertical intended for less scientifically “correct” 
mullions to act as supports. 2) The plastic auditoriums. Yct it may also evoke new 
and cement roof application on this shell kinds of composition suited to its clear 
(a new process) was put on too fast in 
The 


technical men at M.I.T. are not seriously 


precise response. 
In short, the buildings, like all buildings 
and men, are not perfect. But significantly, 


wet weather, and will be redone. 


disturbed. 3) As in one or two other re- the clients—a group of very demanding 
cent great halls, the acoustical design of technical experts—seem happy with both 
the chapel and auditorium. The architect 


has inserted into the stiff curriculum of 


the Kresge Auditorium has a very short 
reverberation time—1% seconds average. 


This makes speakers and small musical the foremost US technical school two 


groups, for whom it was designed, sound boldly humanist symbols, and they are 


sharp and clear, but opinion is divided on appreciated. 


Airview shows M.1i.T.’s domed auditorium in foreground, 


cylindrical chapel directly above 
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BUILDINGS 


Bruno Zevi is an architect in 


Rome, editor of L’architettura, a 
monthly architectural magazine, 
professor of history of Architec- 
ture at University of Venice, and 
author of several important archi- 
tectural books. 











Would logic bring a dome to earth all 
around, not in just three places? 


Photos: G. E. Kidder Smith 





More appropriate: medieval informality 
or classic formalism? 
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“The mistakes of great 


architects are always significant” 


Italian architects were puzzled when I 
published Eero Saarinen’s Auditorium 
in L’architettura. Eugenio Montuori, 
one of the authors of the Rome Rail- 
way Station, said: “You've done it 
now! We were already confused be- 
tween the functionalist and the organic 
approaches in architecture, between the 
Le Corbusier and the Wright trends. 
And here comes Saarinen preaching 
total irrationalism. You've published it, 
and the mess is complete!”’ The famous 
engineer, Pier Luigi Nervi, did not 
like the M.I.T. dome: “J could demon- 
strate,” he stated, “that structural 
thought and common sense have been 
allied in ali ages. Today structural ideas 
are invaded by extravagance, and they 
are deprived of all justification. [See 
diagram for explanation—rzp.]| J really 
wonder why you published this audi- 
torium in your magazine.” 

I cannot express a definite opinion 
on Saarinen’s design, for the simple 
reason that I have seen the auditorium 
only in photographs and drawings. 
Space cannot be judged in graphic 
form. There is, however, a “philosophy” 
behind Saarinen’s design which can be 
a matter of objective discussion. To be 
sure, I do not happen to agree with 
this philosophy, but as an architectural 
historian I believe that the M.I.T. 
group is significant of today’s figura- 
tive impasse, perhaps even of today’s 
moral crisis. 

Let us consider first the auditorium, 
then the chapel. The idea of a uni- 
versally valid “form,” separate from 
function and from technical require- 
ments—in this case, one-eighth of a 
sphere, independent of acoustical ar- 
rangements and “beautiful in itself”— 
is the old classical, or better neoclassi- 
cal, idea: a myth of the Romantic Age. 
You select a shape and then you fit the 
human content, no matter what sort, 
into it. In this kind of architectural 
philosophy, geometry prevails over psy- 
chology, abstraction over reality, sym- 
bols over men. The resulting building 
derives its value from the idea it rep- 
resents, not from what it is, nor from 
its social impact. Is a procedure of this 
kind legitimate; is it good or bad? 
Theoretically, it may be one thing or 
the other. The Parthenon is splendid 
in its formal abstraction, and a Medie- 
val plaza is beautiful in its human ad- 


herence. For today’s culture, however, 
I believe that a Medieval plaza is more 
significant than the Parthenon. Saari- 
nen has chosen to dissociate form from 
function, construction from technologi- 
cal needs. He appears to embrace the 
philosophy of Mannerism, typical of the 
production that followed Michelangelo’s 
genius, in the late sixteenth century. 
Mannerism did not prevent artistic cre- 
ation, but was the expression of an 
escape from reality, of an architectural 
nervous breakdown, of an evasion from 
the rational and organic approaches to 
architecture. Mannerist architects were 
unhappy and bored, so were their cli- 
ents, so was their society. They did 
not know what to express, and they 
dedicated themselves to the search for 
generalized forms, for shapes more as- 
tonishing than convincing. Perhaps 
Eero Saarinen had to arrive at a simi- 
lar point: his great father’s elegiac 
bent and his own engineering educa- 
tion could not go together for long. A 
jump was necessary. The auditorium 
is the sincere expression of this jump. 


My opinion of the chapel is more 
definitely negative. Again the ideal of 
“timeless” forms—not of today, but of 
all times and places—is the old ideal. 
But in the chapel it is bound up with a 
symbolism that, I am afraid, is doomed 
to failure. In Italy we have a long, 
unfortunate experience with this kind 
of religious architecture—“half modern 
and half old,” “modern with a classical 
flavor,” “inspired by tradition, but con- 
temporary in interpretation.” None of 
our religious buildings conceived in 
this way makes sense, while some of 
our modern churches, totally free from 
traditional schemes, are not only good 
architecture but excellent places for 
spiritual retreat. Saarinen’s chapel will 
certainly be an interesting building; it 
will excite the curiosity of M.I.T. stu- 
dents and visitors, but will be spiritu- 
ally unsuitable and culturally mislead- 
ing, as are all “bright ideas.” Modern 
religion is a problem that architects 
must cope with in a modern way. This 
chapel will not serve the purposes of 
religion or spiritual elevation; it will 
only provide an artificial escape. You 
are not going to feel happier when you 
enter it, because it is not true, spon- 


continued on p. 174 
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TECHNOLOGY 


A look at new pile, pier and 
foundation techniques. . .. How 
soil testing can prevent costly 
errors in foundation design... . 
Concrete dome on cantilevered 
arms. ... Survey of air-condi- 
tioning problems. . . . Radiant 
heating for an indoor arena. ... 
‘Sprayed-on concrete spandrels. 
. .. Building research 
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NEW TRENDS IN PILING AND PIER TECHNIQUES 


Foundations are being designed 
more rigidly as building spans grow 


longer, loads more concentrated 















There is a growing tendency among foun- 
dation engineers to design more rigid 
foundations than was formerly their prac- 
tice. This is true not only of the large, 
heavy structures, which have always been 
set on deep underlying strata, but of all 
important new structures. 

A major influence behind this trend is 
modern building design, which uses greater 
and greater spans between columns as 
more open areas are sought. This con- 
centrates loads on fewer columns and 


forces the engineer to design deeper or 
more widely spread foundations or else go 
to piling or piers for support. 

As the science of soil mechanics ad- 
vances, many formerly acceptable axioms 
of construction have been shown to be 
little more than old wives’ tales. Today, 
the lightest structure is given the benefit 
of soil investigation before founding. The 
necessity was proved when many small 
structures settled seriously despite their 
light weight. Nowadays the existence of 
nonsettling structures on a site is not con- 
sidered conclusive exidence that additions 
or entirely new and independent buildings 
will not settle. Radical variations in soil 
conditions have been discovered side by 
side on the same site. Moreover, serious 
soil deformations and consequent settle- 
ment can take place because of a few 
tons of overload caused by an additional 
structure. 

Here are other trends in piling and 
foundation technique: 


>In Chicago, the birthplace of the “Chi- 
cago caisson,” and the place where it has 
been a favorite foundation device, the 
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structural steel pile is gaining favor. The 
new Inland Steel building will be founded 
on H-beam bearing piles. One reason for 
the decision to use steel was a test con- 
ducted by US Steel Corp., which dem- 
onstrated the high bearing capacity of 
such piles when driven to refusal 100’ to 
120’ down in hardpan and bedrock. 


» Another technique that is gaining wide- 
spread popularity is the use of well drill- 
ing equipment adapted to cast piles and 
piers on suitable stable strata or rock. 
The technique permits high loading with- 
out danger to adjacent structures from 
the vibration caused by pile driving. The 
augering equipment used in this method is 
also flexible enough to be used in loca- 
tions with restricted headroom or tightly 
circumscribed quarters. 


> Somewhat removed from piling, but still 
within the area of foundation work, are 
new methods of soil stabilization and 
grouting. Most such methods involve 
grouting weak and permeable areas 
through lateral penetration by concrete 
and chemical mixtures. But one new tech- 
nique for loose sand uses 
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vibration-compaction to form sand piles on 
which to set a slab foundation. This meth- 
od relies on a vibrator similar to that used 
to compact concrete, but is much larger 
and is so arranged that water is forced 
into the sand at the place where it is being 
vibrated. 

Another new technique involves the in- 
troduction of a grout into the soil as a 
patented auger is rotated and withdrawn 
from the auger hole. Though still in the 
development stage, these “piles” have 
proved very satisfactory in sand; and re- 
search is extending their use into other 
materials. 


Theory and controversy. Those inter- 
ested in’ the science of foundations are 
analyzing a new theory and arguing an 
old (and still unsettled) controversy. 

The theory concerns the possibility that 
a long slender pile with light lateral sup- 
port will buckle under load. (Many spe- 
cifieations and building codes require some 
form of stiffening for such a pile.) In the 
opinion of A. E. Cummings, research engi- 
neer of the Raymond Concrete Pile Corp., 
this possibility is extremely remote. Cum- 
mings has found that in any soil which 
would support an appreciable part of the 
load by friction (almost. any soil with 
more body than quicksand) there is no 
teason to believe that the pile might 
buckle. He believes that even very soft 
soils can provide sufficient lateral stability 
to prevent buckling and that a relatively 
weak soil will provide lateral stability up 
to the crushing strength of the pile. 

The controversy, which still arouses 
some heat among foundation engineers, is 
whether pile tests or pile driving formulas 
can best determine the bearing capacity 
of a pile. 

For 100 years engineers have conceived 
and derived dynamic formulas to estab- 


lish the bearing capacity of piles. Some 
formulas, such as the “Engineering News” 
formula (above) assume that pile driving 
is a problem in Newtonian physics and 
account for energy losses in terms of the 
inertia of the pile. Other, more complicated 
formulas, try to take the soil into account, 
too. But critics say that at best all such 
formulas are empirical, checks on actual 
loading tests of piles. In rebuttal, the 
users of formulas point out the difficulty 
of making a sufficient number of load 
tests to take care of the different soil 
strata likely to be encountered even with- 
in a restricted site. 

The latest effort on the part of founda- 
tion engineers is to derive a formula based 
on the physical dimensions of the pile and 
the physical properties of the soil (both 
before and after driving). Such formulas 
are now quite complicated, but they seem 
to offer the best field for further advance- 
ment in foundation science. US Steel’s 
recent test on H-beams in Chicago in- 
cluded a fully instrumented pile with 
strain gages along the entire length. The 
report on the test says that “. . . further 
tests of this nature may eventually lead to 
determination of pile length solely from 
soil data.” 


Choosing a foundation 


Here is a review of foundation criteria 
and some case histories to show modern 
practice in the use of piling and piers: 

The broad fundament of all foundation 
work is the earth itself. For 25 to 30 
years, the science of soil mechanics has 
been making steady progress in devising 
a set of theoretical equations to describe 
the soil as an engineering material. But at 
present the science is still full of empirical 
assumption and “practical” rules of 
thumb for finding the shear and compres- 
sive strengths of soil. 


BORING LOG (left) is a graphic 


picture of the various soils under- 
lying a point. Combining several! 
logs gives the subsurface topog- 
raphy (right) of the entire site. 


Soils. While it is impossible to divide 
soils from rocks (geologically speaking 
soils are a subdivision of rocks), soils are 
generally considered to comprise mineral 
grains with water, air and dissolved salts 
filling the voids between them. Identifica- 
tion of a soil as clay, silt, sand, gravel, 
hardpan, peat or muck depends upon the 
size, color, mineral content and properties 
of the grains. However, identifying a soil 
rarely gives more than a slim clue to its 
qualitative behavior under load or force 
(chart, p. 162). 

Further classification of identifiable 
soils by means of such subjective words as 
“soft,” “stiff,” “tough” helps in determin- 
ing soil characteristics, but still lacks the 
precision soil scientists and engineers are 
hoping will eventually come out of their 
studies. 

In general, soils are divided into sands 
and clays. Sands have almost no cohesion, 
clays have both cohesion and friction. 
Sands do not consolidate appreciably 
under load, clays and silts do. Clays con- 
solidate slowly and at variable rates. 
Sand and clay mixtures have characteris- 
tics of both types of soil. 


Spread footings. The most common 
solution to a foundation problem is the 
spread footing—individual mats or strips 
of concrete to transmit the column or wall 
loadings to the earth. Spread footings 
sometimes fail because of one or a com- 
bination of several causes: 


> Variable bearing capacity of a soil per- 
mits differential settlement of the in- 
dependent mats. 


>» Live and dead loads create eccentricities 
in loading. 


> Live load is often underestimated. (More 
often, by far, than the dead load.) 
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CUTTING pipe piles to proper 
height (left) is done before con- 
creting. Once filled, piles will be 
capped with concrete footings to 
form a rigid foundation secure 
against settlement and move- 
ment. Auger (right) is used for 
uncased cast-in-place piles and 
piers. Augers up to 40’ long are 
available for continuous drilling. 
Some rigs are reduced in height 
to 8 to 10’ for use in close 


























Courtesy L. B. Foster Co. 


> Building alterations often cause changes 
in both live and dead load. , 


Mat foundations. Light bearing soils or 
heavy structures sometimes preclude the 
use of spread footings. In that case the 
mat foundation may solve the problem. 
It usually consists of a slab of concrete 
(sometimes several feet thick) which acts 
as a pressure pad. When designed in this 
fashion the soil pressure under the pad 
is considered as the load, the building 
columns are considered as reactions. 

The mat may also be designed as a 
series of inverted T-beams, deriving its 
rigidity from the construction rather than 
the mass of concrete. Another variation 
of this solution is to design the first two 
or three floors and basement as a Vieren- 
deel truss resting on a concrete slab. 

The most common error in mat design 
is not making the centers of gravity of 
the mat and the column loads meet at one 
point. This usually produces differential 
settlement. 


Piles and piers 


If the soil will not support the load on 
spread or mat foundations, it is necessary 
to reach down through the soft or un- 
stable top strata to a more stable under- 
lying strata of soil, or to rock. Piles pro- 
vide one means of transmitting loads to 
substrata. They are also used to compact 
some soils. Those which maintain their 
loads solely by means of the friction of 
the soil are known as friction piles; those 
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quarters. 


which act as short columns or posts are 
bearing piles. Most piles combine friction 
and bearing to support loads. 

Piles may be classified according to ma- 
terial—wood, steel, steel and concrete, pre- 
cast concrete, cast-in-place concrete. Or 
they may be classified according to the 
method of installation—hammer driven, 
bored or screwed. Cast-in-place, composite 
and screw piles are generally patented. 


Wood piles. A plain wood pile has the 
lowest first cost. However, to prevent de- 
cay, it must be cut off below the per- 
manent ground water level. (Water tables 
in most populated areas of the US have 
been going down in recent years.) Treated 
piles (commonly creosote impregnation 
under pressure) can be cut off above the 
water table and will resist rotting and in- 
sects. 

A good example of the modern use of 
wood piling is found in the International 
Arrival building at New York Interna- 
tional Airport. Bids were taken on pres- 
sure creosoted timber piles with a mini- 
mum design load of 25 tons, and also on 
cylindrical or tapered steel-encased con- 
crete piles with minimum loads of 45 tons 
each. The wood pile bids averaged $187,000 
less than the average of the other bids. 
These piles are 20’ to 35’ long, although 
single lengths of 75’ may be driven when 
such timber lengths can be found. 


Precast concrete piles are not often 
used in building construction; they are 





more frequently encountered in marine 
construction—docks, bulkheads, piers and 
overwater trestles. About the deepest such 
piles have been driven is 150’; the usual 
pile length is 40’ to 75’. Load average 50 
tons per pile. 


Cast-in-place piles are used more often 
than precast piles in building construc 
tion. A variety of corrugated steel pile 
cases, driven with a mandrel, are avail- 
able. Once driven, the case is examined 
for damage and then filled with concrete, 
reinforced if necessary. By welding sec- 
tions to the casing, the pile may be 
lengthened as desired. 

Other kinds of cast-in-place piles do not 
depend upon a metal casing left in the 
ground. The casing is driven into the 
ground, and then—either while or after 
the concrete is poured—the casing is with- 
drawn. 

Pedestal piles are formed by pounding 
a “plug” of concrete to form a bulb at the 
base to increase the pile’s bearing c& 
pacity. Uncased piles are relatively in- 
expensive and the lengths can be varied 
to meet job requirements. 

A typical cased cast-in-place project was 
the East Jefferson Water Works, La. Some 
407, 50’ piles were driven 90’ to 100 
(using a field welded splice) to carry 4 
design load of 40 tons. Such thin-wall cast- 
in-place piles can carry 30 to 60 tons and 
the average length (with splices) — is 
about 85’. 

Uncased piles may be cylindrical of 
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PILE FORMULA shows how 
easily bearing capacity of a pile 
is figured. This venerable (1888) 
“Engineering News’’ formula is 
still most widely used in the US. 


pedestal types. One patented type of 
pedestal pile which depends largely upon 
the bearing capacity of the bulb at the 
end was used on US Gypsum Co.’s Stony 
Point plant. Some 228 piles were placed 
at depths of 11’ to 39’ to carry a load of 
100 tons each. This type of pile has a 
working depth limit of about 60’ in the 
right soil. Other types of uncased piles 
carry 40 to 60 tons. 

Bored concrete piles are formed by 
means of drills, soil. augers or jetting 
down a casing. The great advantage of 
this type of pile is that it requires no 
vibration or pounding which sometimes 
disturbs neighboring structures or sensi- 
tive soils. 


Steel pipe piles, with open or closed 
ends, are driven in diameters up to 20”. 
After cleaning out the earth left in an 
open-end tube by water jet or compressed 
air, the tube is filled with concrete. 
Chicago’s 500 Lake Shore Dr.—a mod- 
ern 29-story apartment building — is 
founded on 558, 10-%” O.D., concrete filled 
steel pipe piles 65’ to 75’ long. The design 
load is 60 tons per pile. Similar piles have 
been driven to depths of 180’ and carry 
loads up to 200 tons. Design load depends 
partially on steel at 9,000 Ib. per sq. in. in 
compression and partially on concrete at 
about 1,000 Ib. per sq. in. in compression. 


Structural steel shapes have recently 
been used as piles by US engineers. The 
most popular structural shape is the 
H-beam. Such piles can take hard driving 
and, because of their slight displacement, 
can be driven close together. They will 
also penetrate dense soils and shove aside 
small boulders. Corrosion is not a serious 
Problem unless the soil is quite acid. 

Steel piles are being used on the new 
19-story Inland Steel building in Chicago. 
The average depth for the 422 bearing 
piles will be about 85’. Tested with 240 
tons of steel ingots the piles (14” w.f. 73 
Ib.) will be used to support 120 tons each. 
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Caissons and piers. The building indus- 
try uses the term caisson to refer to any 
concrete shaft of large cross section (man- 
hole or larger) extending down to hardpan 
or bedrock to support a heavy concentrated 
load. Actually it is a pier; a true caisson is 
a marine engineering device for construct- 
ing a pier. 

The well-known “Chicago caisson” (a cir- 
cular pit in clay soil, which is dug by hand 
or machine, sheeted with vertical wood 
staves and braced with internal steel hoops) 
was used for the deepest foundation ever 
built in the US. This project was the 
Cleveland Union Terminal, which has piers 
going down 261’ below curb level. Such 
piers support 40 to 60 tons per sq. ft. 

Today, piers are built by a variety of 
well-boring methods. Typical of such a 
project was the foundation of the W. T. 
Grant store in St. Paul. Pile driving was 
not permitted because of fear of damage to 
adjacent. buildings. The answer was ma- 
chine drilling. There are 47 caissons, de- 
signed to carry 150 to 200 tons each. They 
were drilled 4’ in diameter, belled out to 
5’ on rock, which was 45’ down, then con- 
creted. When completed, the pier method 
was found to be more economical than the 
originally planned pile driving scheme. 

A variation of the machine drilled caisson 
is a composite pier which uses a steel shell 
driven to rock and cleaned out, a socket 
drilled into the rock, a steel core (usually 
an H-beam) and concrete filling. Capacities 
of 500 to 2,000 tons per pier, depending 
upon the diameter of the casing and the size 
of the core, can be developed. 


Why buildings settle 


Statistics are not available on the number _ 


of buildings which settle to a dangerous 
extent. But millions of dollars are paid to 
specialists in underpinning and foundations 
to repair and strengthen badly founded 
structures. The deficient foundations may 
be the result of improper design or errors 
in estimating the action of the soil. 


Serious settlement in buildings has many 
causes, Here is a list of the most important 
ones compiled by Harry T. Immerman, chief 
engineer of Spencer, White & Prentis, from 
actual cases handled by this firm: 


Errors in design: 

» Assuming uniform distribution or pres- 
sure beneath a wall with a nonsymmetrical 
footing. 

>» Assuming bearing capacities of soils from 
load tests on small areas. 

> Inadequate borings. 

> Inaccurate classification of soils. 


Errors in spread footings or mats: 


> Overloading the soil. 

p Assuming uniform pressure beneath a 
spread footing. 

> Building on unconsolidated fill. 

p Placing a foundation element eccentrically 
under the load it is to support. 


>» Undermining and slides due to adjacent 


excavation. 

> Breaking through the foundation stratum 
to softer underlying stratum. 

> Inadequate sheeting adjacent to an exist- 
ing foundation to avoid underpinning. 

> Vibration. 

» Providing otherwise adequate foundations 
but overlooking the load of the ground floor. 
> Slippage or lateral displacement of the 
strata beneath a foundation. 


Errors in building on piles: 

>» Failure to drive friction piles to proper 
depth. 

> Overloading piles. 

> Rotting of untreated wood piles after 
recession of ground water level. 

> Disintegration of untreated wood piles 
due to action of insects. 

> Disintegration of concrete piles due to 
harmful chemicals in the soil. 

> Relatively soft strata at point of bearing 
pile. 

> Damage to pile caused by overdriving. 

> Buckling of long pile caused by inade- 
quate lateral support. 

» Spacing piles too closely (less than three 
diameters center to center) which destroys 
the supporting capacity of the earth. 

> Lateral displacement of stratum in which 
piles are driven due to adjacent excavation. 
> Overloading of piles by added weight of 
adhering fill which settles and drags on the 
pile. 

> Applying full load to heaved piles. 

> Collapse of the thin steel of a shell pile. 
>» Voids in concrete filling of cast-in-place 
pile. 

» Assuming the carrying capacity of a 
group of piles equal to the number of piles 
multiplied by the capacity of a single pile. 


At least 11 of the reasons given above. 


involve soil mechanics. On the following 
page an expert describes soil test procedure 
and the consequences of omitting it. 
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HOW TO PREVENT FOUNDATION FAILURES.., wm. o. Morris,» a.s.c.c. 


Too often omitted as an economy 
measure, soil testing can avoid costly 
foundation doctoring 


Whether the foundations are piles, piers, 
footings or rails (pp. 160-163), it is only 
common sense to investigate the soil con- 
ditions of a site before a foundation is 
designed. Overdesigning will be costly in 
design time, specifications, form work, ma- 
terial engineering and labor: underdesign- 
ing may mean collapse. A soils study will 
reveal whether or not the foundation plan 
is adequate. 

If a soil exploration is omitted as an 
“economy” measure, the sad case of a 
Michigan school is apt to be repeated. Its 
foundations were arbitrarily made 4’ deep 
and 2’-5” wide. As the building soon be- 
gan to show cracks from differential settle- 
ment, a contractor went in under the foot- 
ings with a reinforced concrete slab 1’-8” 
deep and 7’ wide, in an effort to spread 
the load. When the building continued to 
settle, specialists in. underpinning were 
called in. They analyzed the boring log 
and found that, while the upper strata 
showed a resistance to penetration of 
seven and eight- blows per foot, from 
depths of 13’ to hardpan at 62’, intermit- 
tent layers of soft clay and sand resisted 
only half a blow per foot. 

The cost of inserting pretest cylinder 
underpinning piles to save the building 
ran to some $25,000. 


Soil testing. A subsurface investiga- 
tion should consist of three phases: taking 
samples from a reasonable depth; testing 
of the samples; and interpreting the re- 
sults for proper use in design and con- 
struction control. 

Samples can be taken by hand from an 
open pit, or by forcing a tube into the 
bottom of a deep, small-diameter hole that 
has been drilled, lined and cleaned out. 
Notes are taken of the color and content 
of the clean-out wash water and the num- 
ber of blows per foot by a standard weight 
in driving the sampler. These notes are 
shown on a boring log, which is a graphic 
picture of the substrata at the site (see 
diagram, p. 159). 

Sometimes a good boring log is all that 
is needed. Otherwise samples may be sent, 
hermetically sealed, to a laboratory to be 
tested. Testing determines resilient and 
plastic deformation under sudden or grad- 
ual loads; the degree of passage of water 
and its resultant pressure effects; resis- 





tance to shear and lateral forces; and 
many other soil characteristics. One such 
characteristic is the acidity or alkalinity 
of the soil which helps decide whether to 
coat steel piles if the soil is acid, or not 
to coat the piles if the soil has a basic pH 
value. 

It is best to make borings as close to- 
gether as economically possible. Some state 
codes have minimum specifications. New 
Jersey, for example, calls for one boring 
per 5,000 sq. ft. of area, while New York 
requires one in each 2,500 sq. ft. Borings 
should go to bedrock, if possible, or at 
least several times the depth of the lowest 
point of the proposed structure. 

Here are other examples showing the 
need for predesign soil testing: 


>A project in Westchester County, N.Y., 
was a 700-room brick, semifireproof apart- 
ment building with a steel frame and con- 
crete foundation. The footings, foundation 
and basement walls were to be formed in 
one monolithic pour in spite of the irreg- 
ular shape of the building and the ground. 

The owner acted as his own general 
contractor. He took a few borings, too 
widely spaced to be of any value. They 
indicated rock and soft clay. His plan to 
trench out the footings with a backhoe 
seemed economical until, in one corner, he 
ran into a bed of quicksand which had to 








subcontract had to be extended to i . 
excavation of a 20’ x 25’ x 30’ volume 
quicksand. The void had to be filled w 
concrete. Not only did his costs s 
on these two items but the three mon# 
delay in completion cost him that mm 
in rents. 






















>A big American industrial firm 
building a plant on a Caribbean h 
As the shovels sidecut a hill to form 
bench for construction, the hilltop slid j 
the cut. A system of drains, n 
walls and piling devised by consulta 
enabled construction to proceed in 
In this case, all the company lost 

time; but next time it will order a borit 
testing-analysis program while the 
is still in the planning stage and p 
the delay, or worse. 












































































>In Washington, D.C., an underpass ¥ 
to be built alongside an existing s 
on an embankment. Laboratory tests 
samples from the site showed conclu: 
that the structure would slide into 
excavation for the underpass if it was ¢ 

out for its full length. Armed with this” 
information, the job went ahead in short 
stages—10’ lengths were cut, braced, 
formed, and concreted progressively. This 
method allowed the underpass to be com- 
pleted without disturbing its surroundings. 
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be removed in its entirety. His digging * Eastern representative, Soiltest Inc. f 
Soil classification U 
< 
CLAY Soft Less than 0.60 tons/sq. ft. } * 
Stiff 0.60 to 1,00 tons/sq. ft. c 
Tough 1.00 to 2.00 tons/sq. ft. a 
Very tough 2.00 to 4.00 tons/sq. ft. C 
Hard Greater than 4.00 tons/sq. ft. Compressive i 
PEAT v f Less than 0.30 t ft - : 
ery soft ess than 0. ons/sq. ft. (unconfined) 
Soft 0.30 to 0.60 tons/sq. ft. 
Stiff Greater than 0.60 tons/sq. ft. ( 
HARDPAN Greater than 6.0 tons/sq. ft. ' 
(dense sandy gravelly clayey silt) 
SILT Loose Less than 80 Ib./cu. ft. } f 
Medium dense 80 to 95 Ib./cu. ft. : 
Dense Greater than 95 Ib./cu. ft. L Density 
MUCK Loose Less than 80 Ib./cu. ft. | 
(organic silt) Medium dense Greater than 80 Ib./cu. ft. 
SAND Loose (0-30% rel. density) 0-10 blows/ft. 
Medium dense (30-60%) 10-30 blows/ft. / 
Dense (60-100%) Over 30 blows/ft. Penetration 
resistance 
GRAVEL Loose Less than 30 blows 
Dense Over 30 blows/ft. 
FILL Depends on nature of the fill 





In the absence of a test, the building code of the National Board of Fire Underwriters suggest 
this guide to the bearing capacities of soils in tons per sq. ft.: soft clay, 1; firm clay, 23 wet 
sand, 2; sand and clay, mixed or layers, 2; finedry sand, 3; coarse sand, 4; gravel, 6; soft rock, 
8; hardpan, 10; medium rock, 15; hard rock, 40. —ED. 
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SEMI-PREFABRICATED BARREL ROOF 


Speedy erection, elimination of 
formwork and lightweight concrete 
make for cheap, vaulted roof 


Shell concrete barrel roofs have been in- 
creasing in popularity both here and 
abroad, but certain drawbacks—slow speed 
of construction, elaborate formwork, poor 
insulation value and high costs—have pre- 
vented their use in many cases. A new 
British-patented system promises to over- 
come some of the disadvantages. 

The new system is a basket frame with 
a grid module 3’ x 3’ of steel tubes or 
light structural sections. The cross-ribs 
of the frame are shaped to an approxi- 
mate ellipse by following the line of a 
two-center curve. The longitudinal mem- 
bers and diagonal bracing are welded at 
the shop to the ribs in easily handled 
panels. These are then assembled at the 
site by welding or bolting. Bay sizes for 
undivided barrels can be from 20’ to 40’ 
wide and 40’ to 120’ long. 

The barrels, which average 3 to 6 tons 
each, can be assembled on the ground (if 
sufficient space is available) and hoisted 
into place by a truck crane. Or they can be 
erected in place using light scaffolding. 


Cladding and roofing. To provide both 
insulation and cladding, the system uses 
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SKELETON framework of light 
members forms barrel 
vault roofs of two British indus- 
trial buildings. The framework is 
shop fabricated; par- 
tially bolted together at the site. 
Vermiculite concrete is screeded 
on expanded metal tath (left) 
then covered with built-up roof. 
ing. Undulating roof line (right) 
is formed by reinforced concrete 
end beams with 32’ chords. Note 
skylights on 3’ x 3’ module set 
into the roof, 


lightweight concrete without forms. 

Either before or after erection of the 
skeleton, stiffened expanded metal lath is 
wired to the underside of the frame. It 
serves as a permanent form and as a stif- 
fener for the concrete, although for longer 
spans additional wire mesh may be needed. 

The concrete, made of vermiculite or 
some other lightweight aggregate with a 
dry weight of about 40 Ib. per cu. ft., is 
laid on the roof 3%” to 4” thick. The sur- 
face is smooth-finished to take built-up or 
mopped-on roofing. The underside of the 
roof can be finished in cement mortar or 
sprayed-on lightweight plaster. In the 
latter case, the roof has an unusually good 
insulation value—less than 0.2 U. 

The design of the roof also permits a 
variety of skylighting or clerestory lights 
to be installed. Skylights fitting into the 
3’ x 3’ grid can be patterned over the 
whole barrel. Up to 40% of the area of 
the barrel can be used for glazing. 


Case study. This roof system has been 
used in over 20 buildings in Great Britain 
during the last three years, one typical 
project being the locomotive repair shop of 
Bowaters’ Kemsley Mills (photos above). 

The building is 60’ x 450’. The roof is 
formed with 14 barrel-shaped frames de- 
signed to give an undulating line with 
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reverse curved valleys. The barrels span 
the 60’ width of the buildings and have a 
chord averaging 32’. Each roof section has 
a reinforced concrete end beam shaped to 
the curve of the barrel. The roofs are 
carried by reinforced concrete columns at 
each corner of the barrel. The exterior 
walls are of 11” cavity brickwork. 

The roof structure for this building 
consists of a lightweight concrete cladding 
on a prefabricated framework of steel 
tubes. Panels of framework—about 7 x 
30’—were built up in a factory, carried to 
the site and covered with expanded metal 
lath. Hoisted into place, the frames were 
then bolted to the end beams and to each 
other at the valleys. 

Precast curbings for skylights were 
placed on the roof, and vermiculite con- 
crete was then screeded over the frame- 
work in two layers to a depth of 3%”. The 
concrete was finished smooth to take three 
layers of bituminous felt on the weather 
side; the soffit was finished with a 1%” of 
cement mortar. 

The 14 frames were placed in position 
in three weeks and the whole roof job was 
completed in five. 

Consulting engineer was C. V. Blum- 
field, who holds the patents for the roof 
(he is applying for a US patent); the 
architects were Farmer & Dark. 
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THIN SHELL DOME 


Dallas arena balances toppling of 
bents against spreading of dome 


To balance the horizontal thrust of a 
thin shell dome about 204’ in diameter, the 
reactions of 32, 84’-high rigid concrete 
frames are used on the main arena of 
Dallas’ Memorial Auditorium. Each frame 
has a 48’ cantilever. The dome has 32 
stiffening rigs which rest on the cantilever 
arms. The arena thus has a clear space 
300’ in diameter. 

The vertical forces from the weight of 
the dome acting on the cantilevers of the 
frames would produce a toppling effect. 
But this force has been balanced by the 
horizontal forces induced by the tendency 
of the dome to spread. To tie the frames 
at the base, and help resist outward re- 
actions, the first floor was designed as a 
membrane tie, 

The main arena, largest unit of the 
auditorium, is a circular stadium seating 
10,000. The thin concrete dome (3%” at 
crown; 5%” at base) has a rise of 25’, 
with its center 90’ from the floor. Pro- 
vision of 32 stiffening ribs permitted the 
economical re-use of segmental forms and 
multiple pours rather than one single 
pour. 

George L. Dahl was the architect and 
engineer; Ammann & Whitney were con- 
sultants; R. P. Farnsworth was general 
contractor. 


RADIANT HEATING 


12,000-seat arena is heated by radi- 
ant panel of 12,000’ of water pipe 


The heating system serving the new 
student activities building at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland is a unique radiant heat- 
ing installation. Hot water is circulated 
through wrought iron pipe embedded in 
80” concrete treads supporting 26 rows 
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of terraced seats. The heat is thus deliv- 
ered where it is most needed—at floor level 
beneath each of the 12,000 fixed seats. 
(The arena floor can seat 4,000 more spec- 
tators.) Comfortable temperatures are 
thus achieved without the expensive neces- 
sity of first warming the upper reaches 
of the 336’-long, 241'-wide and 102’-high 
structure. 

Piping under the straight runs of seats 
is in the form of simple grids. For the 
curved sections of the oval seating plan, 
a scheme had to be devised to balance the 
flow of water and prevent short-circuiting 
through the short arcs of pipe at the lower 
end of the wedge-shaped segments. This 
was done by using transitional segments 
of sinuous piping, which covered several 
rows on the short end of the segment and 
gradually decreased the number of passes 
as the piping progressed toward the long 
are at the top of the segment. 

As much of the piping as possible was 
installed in simple grid form, with feeders 
running under the aisles and cross mem- 
bers under the rows of seats. 

Total piping used in this all-wrought- 
iron installation includes: 20,000’ of 1%” 
cross pipe, 4,175’ of 1%” to 3%” header 
pipe and 1,600’ of 4” pipe for mains. 

The heating system is divided into two 
heating zones, each with its own ex- 
changer, circulator and control. Each ex- 
changer provides 1,792,000 Btu’s per hour; 
each circulator provides 162 gal. per min. 

For ventilation, air is admitted at floor 
level through grilles in the wall below the 
seats of the main arena and is exhausted 
by eight roof fans. 

The building itself is of rigid steel 
frame construction and has a cubical con- 
tent of 7 million cu. ft. 

The architects were Hall, Border & 
Donaldson; the engineers were H. Walton 
Redmile & Assoc.; the Baltimore Con- 


tractors were general contractors; Wil- 
liam H. Singleton Co. installed the piping. 











AIR CONDITIONING POLL 


Building industry cross section x. 
veals opinions of air conditioning 


Noisy equipment is the one most distur. 
ing problem in air conditioning, according 
to a recent poll of architects, engineer 
builders and building owners.* 


“Too much noise” was the leading ob- 
jection by all respondents to all et 
air-conditioning equipment, and “noise te 
duction” was the one major imp 
recommended. 

Other highlights from the poll: 

A sharp division was made in 
mending air-conditioning systems for ne 
or old multistory buildings. 






tems, but for old, 52% would install pack 
age-type systems. The choice of type of 
central system for a new building was 
similarly heavily weighted in favor of cen 
tral distribution for one or more floors, 
66% favoring this type. For old buildings 
the package unit advocates also went over- 
board for one large unit per floor by 62%. 

According to the survey the factors in 
selecting a type of air-conditioning system 
split fairly evenly, with ease of mainte 
nance being the most important factor. 
By weighing the answers to determine 
the relative importance of each factor, 
here’s how the five chief factors stand: 
maintenance ease, 24%; price, 21%; space 
requirement, 20%; individual room con- 
trol, 19%; ease of installation, 16%. 

The respondents expected systems t 
last a long time. Almost half (49%) & 
pected a package system to be troublefree 
for five to nine years, and 29% expected 
a central system to be free of major repair 
or replacement problems for 10 to 4 
years. A pessimistic 2% expected trouble 
almost immediately (within one year 
less) while an optimistic 3% expected 4 
package unit system to give over 20 care 
free years, and 17% expected the same 
from a central system. 

In specifying a system, architects said 
they lean heavily on consulting engineer 
—76%. Even more architects discuss ait 
conditioning requirements with the eng 
neer before deciding on the type—85%. 
The client is also consulted on this decision 





*More than 1,600 Forum subscribers have agreed 
to give confidential answers to significant que& 
tions .about the design, manufacture, marketing 
or distribution of building products. The fr 
poll of the 1,600—a cross section of the building 
industry by geography and profession—was 
cerned with air-conditioning equipment. 
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_11% of the architects discuss air-condi- 
tioning requirements with the owner. And 
the building owner agrees with this answer 
fairly well; only 18% said that they are 
not active in selecting air-conditioning 


equipment. 


Gordon Sommers 





LIGHTWEIGHT SPANDRELS 


Sprayed-on lightweight concrete is 
used for thin spandrel wall panel 


The first commercial building in Los An- 
geles to use lightweight concrete spandrel 
walls is under construction by Tishman 
Realty & Construction Co. The exterior 
skin of the 13-story structure is composed 
of aluminum framed glass panels and 
thin spandrel wall sections of vermiculite 
concrete. 

In the construction of the 4”-thick span- 
drels, the lightweight material was 
sprayed by pneumatic machine from in- 
side the building in layers against a paper- 
backed lath supported on lightweight 
channel frame. In addition to providing 
insulation properties greater than ordinary 
concrete, the walls will withstand a wind 
pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft., and have a 
fire rating of four hours. 

Structural framing of the building is of 
the two-way rigid type with welded con- 
nections between beams, girders and 
columns. The strong (X-X) axis of the 
H-columns is turned 90° in alternate rows 
so that there is resistance to forces from 
all directions. Welded connections and 
cantilevered girder ends saved dead load 
weight by permitting lighter steel sections 
than in conventional framing. A total of 
1150 tons of framing steel was used— 
about 10 Ib. per sq. ft.—a saving of about 
3 Ib. per sq. ft. over conventional. 

Horizontal and vertical aluminum lov- 
vers are used to shade the building’s large 
glass areas. Aluminum-covered outriggers 
at the ceiling line support the system, as 
well as a traveling platform for mainte- 
nance of glass and exterior surfaces. 

Architect was Victor Gruen & Assoc.; 
Edgardo Contini was consulting engineer. 
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RESEARCH 


A spotlight on new tests, new standards, new studies 


“Generally Accepted Standards Applic- 
able to the State Building Construction 
Code,” the State Building Code Commis- 
sion, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Performance-type building codes and 
specification-type codes with alternate 
performance provisions, which constitute 
customary building regulations in force 
throughout the US, have given generally 
accepted engineering standards the force 
and effect of law. 

While acceptance of these engineering 
standards by reference in the codes is not 
a new device in code drafting, the trend 
toward such acceptance has been marked 
hy caution stemming primarily from legal 
considerations. 

In enacting the State Building Code 
Law, the Legislature of New York State 
took a decisive stand. It mandated that 
the state code should “provide reasonably 
uniform standards for construction and 
construction materials, consonant with 
accepted engineering and fire-prevention 
practices,” and that standards and re- 
quirements be formulated “in terms of 
performance objectives, so as to make 
adequate performance for the use in- 
tended the test of acceptability.” 

This legislative mandate compelled the 
compilation of such standards. The State 
Building Code Commission, in this pam- 
phlet, gives recognition to the standards 
of 34 agencies ranging from the Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute to Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, with the most frequently 
cited being the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the American Stand- 
ards Assn. and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. 

The standards cover safety during con- 
struction, structural requirements, fire 
safety and equipment -requirements—in 
all, 223 standards are listed. 


During the month, associations reported 
the following research projects: 


> The Acoustical Materials Assn., 59 E. 
55th St., New York 22, N.Y., is seeking 
an official method through panel tests for 
measuring flame resistance of acoustical 
materials and is conducting further re- 
search on adhesives for such materials. 

> The Western Red Cedar Lumber Assn., 
4403 White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
1, Wash., in cooperation with laboratories 


and educational institutions, is seeking 
to develop improved techniques for apply- 
ing siding, and to develop a priming 
material which will reduce siding paint- 
ing costs and improve performance. 


>The National Warm Air Heating and 


Air Conditioning Assn., 640 Engineers 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio, will research 
the effects of house attic ventilation on 
heat gains at the Unwwersity of Illinois 
during the summer. Available reports on 
the association’s current projects include 
studies of air-cooled condensing and 
night-air cooling, and the performance of 
a year-around air-conditioning system 
when used for heating. Both studies are 
based on findings at the research resi- 
dence at the university. 

> Representatives of trade associations 
will be invited to share information on 
new building products and research in 
progress with members of the ALA re- 
search committee at a meeting in Wash- 
ington sometime this spring. 


Among standards recently published by 
the American Standards Asan., 70 E. 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y., are the 
following: 


> Minimum Requirements for Sanitation . 


in Places of Employment, Z4.1-1955, a 
revision of 1935 standard. Sponsor: Pub- 
lic Health Service. 50¢. Requirements for 
drinking water, toilet and washing facili- 
ties, and lunch rooms, etc. 

> Specifications for Gypsum Plastering, 
A42.1-1955, a revision of 1950 standard. 
Sponsors: American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 75¢. Preparation for plaster- 
ing, materials specifications, proportion- 
ing, mixing, application and finishing of 
gypsum plaster. 

> Specifications for Interior Lathing and 
Furring, A42.4-1955, a revision of 1950 
standard. Sponsors: American Institute 
of Architects, the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 75¢. Materials speci- 
fications and installation requirements 
for all types of lathing and furring for 
interior walls and ceilings. 


Standards recently approved by the Amer- 
ican Standards Assn. include: 


bSpecifications for Open Joist Steel Con- 
struction, A87.1-1955, a revision of 1947 
standard. Sponsor: Steel Joist Institute. 
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FALSE SCHOOLHOUSE ECONOMIES 


Our school building program is 
so big that constructive en- 
deavor should occupy all our 
energy. We have none to waste 
on false economy leads and on 
bickering. Common sense is 
needed, of the sort put forward 
by the secretary of the Brook- 
line, Mass., taxpayers’ associa- 
tion at a recent New England 
meeting on schools, held at 
Cambridge. 

“Our problem is tough,” 
was the gist of his message, 
“but we have had even tougher 
school financing problems with- 
in recent years, and we have 
creditably solved them.” 

We need not surrender all 
ideas of progress and excel- 
lence, for example, in favor of 
a universal cheapness. Humor 
might come to the rescue here, 
for this is, after all, the most 
prosperous era in our history, 
and it is a bit dour to watch a 
schoolboard president driving 
his own children in his spank- 
ing new 200-hp car to some 
little school hut that he has 
caused to be built, and to look 
like a shanty-town poor house. 

Of course there is no money 
to waste, but many economy 
proposals lose more at the bung 
than they save at the spigot. 
Architects’ fees, for example, 
have been the target of excited 
citizens’ meetings weak in 
arithmetic. Figure this: occu- 
pancy costs are a scant 15% 
of the annual school budget, 
and half of occupancy is oper- 
ation and maintenance, leaving 
8% for construction. Conse- 
quently if you cut the archi- 
tect’s fee from, say, 6% to 5%, 
you have achieved a net annual 
saving of just 0.08%, or 8/10,- 
000, in the education of your 
children. Is that worth the 
battle? (Baltimore take spe- 
cial notice.) 

Now turn it around: for the 
architect himself this means a 
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17% reduction in his gross, 
which makes all the difference 
between being able to pay his 
men for a first-rate job, and 
being unable to pay and still 
make a living. Moreover the 
community’s 0.08% saving is 
not to be confused with just 
another saving on materials. A 
cut in planning means a cut 
in those controls which balance 
and rule all arrangements and 
result in schools whose effici- 
ency will be only 66% over a 
period of 50 years and whose 
pleasantness will be 66% below 
zero. When industrialists want 
a deep cut in costs without 
loss of quality they pay experts 
a premium for the hard job of 
figuring it. For school economy, 
architects’ fees should be raised 
not lowered as they achieve it. 

ForuM did make a list not 
too long ago of 50 school econ- 
omy ideas that do not confuse 
economy with cheapness (which 
in the long run is often expen- 
sive). We might now add a 
legitimate suggestion to con- 
tractors. Let’s say a squeeze 
market in some areas allows a 
125% increase over 1954 in 
certain installations such as 
electrical work. No one has a 
right to demand that the con- 
tractor bid less than the top 
he might get, but in the case 
of schools this question might 
be submitted to his conscience. 
We doubt that contractors 
would really want to take full 
advantage of a fortuitous sit- 
uation that is loaded against 
the schools. 

State officials can help the 
shirts-off, shoulder-to-the-wheel 
policy by keeping their minds 
balanced and their tempers 
sunny. A state official recently 
sent 30 “questions” to a school 
journal. He greatly weakened 
the constructive suggestions he 
had to make by casting whole- 
sale suspicion on just about 


everybody who has beer. try- 
ing for something better than 
a cheaply conventional out- 
come. The newer and currently 
successful materials, like plate 
glass, glass block, luminous 
ceilings, chalkboard other than 
black slate, asphalt tile floor- 


ing, were not challenged out- © 


right but were only sugges- 
tively and selectively ‘“ques- 
tioned.” Architects and school 
consultants whose work has 
been shown in professional 
magazines for presumed excel- 
lence were tagged, without ex- 
ception, as producers of “the 
freakish, the odd, the bizarre, 
the unusual”; as _ publicity 
seekers to boot; and even as 
low fellows whose cost figures 
led to “misinformation, inten- 
tional or otherwise.” In a 
world in which too many sur- 
render their standards to allow 
cheapness in plan and ma- 
terials, to bow to political ex- 
pediency and to retain mean- 
ingless holdovers in the plan- 
ning field and in_ stylistic 
adjuncts, the effect of such one- 
sided attack is to cut off what 
little we have of effort aimed 
at top excellence and progres- 
sive improvement. 

Of course our school building 
problem is tough, and we can- 
not afford innovations that are 
merely showy and shallow and 
frivolous. But least of all can 
we afford a civilization that 
blows its wad on new private 
luxuries and conveniences, 
while it accepts shacks, prisons, 
or anything less than the best 
for its own children. In the 
end, the value of a community 
is never higher than the value 
it decides to set up for itself; 
conversely goals set a little 
“higher than possible” do get 
achieved, and they raise and 
strengthen the community in 
the achieving. 


Douglas Haske 
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Window Rock School features Fenestra Galvanized Bonderized 


Steel Windows that need no painting for... 


LOWEST 
LIFETIME WINDOW 
MAINTENANCE 


COST 


Across the plateau at Window Rock, Arizona, sweeps 
a continuous wind that would shorten the life of 
many building materials and create expensive re- 
placement and maintenance problems. The severe 
climate—burning hot in summer and bitter cold in 
winter—requires windows that are easy to operate 
and completely weather-tight. 

That’s why Fenestra® Galvanized-Bonderized In- 
termediate Steel Windows were chosen for this 
million-dollar elementary and high school. 

Hot-Dip Galvanizing is recognized as the best pro- 
tective coating for steel. The zinc coating actually 
alloys with the steel for a lifetime finish. 

Fenestra’s exclusive galvanizing process is com- 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Galvanized - Bonderized 

CnNCSTIA INTERMEDIATE 
Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS - WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS 
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pletely controlled for a smooth, uniform coating. 
Bonderizing after galvanizing gives added protection 
and an attractive silver-grey finish ready for decora- 
tive painting, if desired. 

Fenestra Intermediate Projected Windows, used at 
Window Rock, furnish fresh air and controlled venti- 
lation in any weather. The steel vents open with a 
finger touch—never stick, swell, warp or splinter. 

For schools or other buildings requiring the lowest 
lifetime maintenance costs, specify Fenestra Galva- 
nized-Bonderized Steel Windows that need no 
paint. 

Call your local Fenestra representative—listed in 
the Yellow Pages—or mail the coupon below. 


Fenestra A¥-2296 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Fenestra Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows. 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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taneous, inspired. It is the result not of 
metaphysical courage, but of logical 
failure. 


This, briefly, is my frank opinion. 


Why then have I published the audito- 
rium in L’architettura, and why am I 
going to publish the chapel when it is 
completed? The answer is simple. I 
believe, as I have often written, that 
Eero Saarinen is one of the outstand- 
ing architects of his generation. To my 
mind, the mistakes of great architects 
are always significant. In the worst 
interpretation, Saarinen’s M.1.T. group 
pictures the crisis of a generation too 


immodest to follow Wright or Le Cor- 


busier, and too tormented to be as 
great as they are. But I am on the 
side of the positive interpretation: 
Saarinen will emerge from the present 
impasse, and his pseudomystical experi- 
ment will take its place in his biog- 


raphy as a chapter of insecurity and 


search, well symbolized by the dome 
carried on three points anc by the 
vague, moving lights reflected from the 


water around the chapel. 


“We must permit an architec- 


tural idea to take charge occa- 
sionally”’ 


Photographs are no substitute for the 
experience of moving around and 
within a building, and in the case of 
an auditorium the quality of the sound 
heard inside it must be experienced 
also. Not having had these experiences, 
I cannot try to evaluate the Kresge 
auditorium and chapel as works of 
architecture. I can only record one or 
two impressions and comment on some 
of the principles the buildings exem- 
plify. 

Each of these buildings is original, 
the auditorium structurally and the 
chapel conceptually. Originality, though 
not of course a necessary attribute of 
good architecture, is an inspiring thing, 
but it poses its own problems for the 
architect. For example, novelty of form, 
as displayed in the M.I.T. buildings, 
makes it much more difficult for the 
architect to establish the scale of his 
buildings in the spectator’s eye, and it 
is only some hesitation about the right- 
ness of their scale that stops me de- 
scribing Mr. Saarinen’s achievement as 
masterly. I get the impression that 
the auditorium especially appears in 
reality rather smaller in size than the 
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Harry Bertoia’s 
M.1.T. chapel 





; 


© Ezra Stoller 


screen in 


J. M. Richards, one of the editors 
of “The Architectural Review’’ in 
London, is author of ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to Modern Architecture’’ 
and many other articles and books 


on architecture and art. 


















































“How to bring 
building under control’”’ .. .? 


the scale of a 


design would lead one to expect, ang q 


would seem to demand. 
Traditionally scale is linked with the 


spectator’s familiarity with the idiom 


and type of structure used. Subeop. 
sciously he estimates the scale accord. 
ing to his knowledge of the relationship 
of certain elements to himself. Modern 
architecture, with its close involve. 
ment with structural experiment, has 
largely deprived itself of this memory- 
link as an aid to comprehension of 
scale. Instead, the architect has to rely 
on purely optical means—on the pro. 
portions of parts to the whole, on 
weight of detail, on texture and rhythm 
—to set the scale and endow his build 
ing with the quality of being inevitably 
its own size and no other. 

The purity of structural conception 
shown in the M.I1.T. buildings is 
greatly to be admired; but purity 
destroys scale, and how to bring the 
scale of a building under control with- 
out inhibiting the free and inspiring 
use of modern technical possibilities is 
one of the esthetic problems that mod- 
ern architecture has yet to solve, We 
are supposed to be searching for a 
new monumentality in architecture 
which will enable it to create viable 
social symbols. This means thinking in 
terms of psychology as well as tech- 
nology, because what is required is to 
recreate the spectator’s sense of him- 
self in relation to the monument. 

Scale is one of the most important 
factors in developing that sense. But 
it is not the only one, and in spite of 
my misgivings about the scale of the 
M.I.T. buildings, I am convinced that 
here Mr. Saarinen has gone a long 
way towards achieving this rare qual- 
ity of monumentality. That is surely 
the answer to the somewhat puritanical 
criticism which has been made that the 
form has been determined by engineer- 
ing considerations, whereas, say the 
critics, auditoria should be designed 
from the inside outward, so that their 
exteriors reflect the character of their 
interiors as musical instruments. But 
unless we permit an architectural idea, 
such as Mr. Saarinen’s structural pre 
conception of an all-embracing roof, 
to take charge occasionally we shall 
never recreate symbolic values in archi- 
tecture. 

It is a question first of whether 
technology is to be servant or master, 
and then of what kind of service is to 
be asked of it. To place the resources 
of technology at his disposal is not to 
grant the architect a license to invent 
pleasing and dramatic forms into which 
the needs of the building must fit 
somehow, or we are back with the 
equivalent of collegiate gothic, or at 
best with the man who believes that 
continued on p. 178 
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All-vinyl . . . with beautiful 

colors going through-and-through, 
Amtico Vinyl Flooring is the 

most complete line and offers 
unlimited design possibilities . . . 
takes hardest wear for years. 


a 
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VINYL FLOORING 





America’s most luxurious flooring, 
Amtico Rubber Flooring is the 
quality leader that gives your 

customers lifetime economy, 
rich beauty, cushioned comfort 
and fire-resistance. 


RUBBER FLOORING 





Also makers of Amtico Plastex Rubber Flooring 


World's Largest Producer of Rubber and Vinyl Floorings 


AMERICAN BILTRITE 
RVUB BER COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, WN. J. 
New York Office: 461 Fourth Avenue 
In Canada—American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 


See SWEET’S FILE, Architectural, for specifications and installation data, or mail coupon below: 


AMTICO, Dept. AF-2, Trenton 2, N. J. 
Gentiemen: 





Please send me Free complete set of Samples and detailed information about Amtico Floorings. 

Name... 

Firm... 

as 0600 sb cdcduce<-- x 
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the purpose of modern technology jg 
to get the architect out of difficulties 
caused by his failure to come to terms 
with it in the first place. Mr. Saarinen’s 
mastery is of a more positive kind, He 
has used technology to convey ap 
architectural idea. 

This brings me to the only other 
comment I want to make. Each of thege 
buildings, the auditorium and the 
chapel, is founded on one simple idea, 
but the two ideas are totally different 
in kind. The auditorium exploits the 
new industrial technology to create its 
architectural effect; the chapel uses 
accepted means, not in themselves spec. 
tacular, to create something precon- 
ceived simply as form. Both ideas are 
valid; but it interests me to see them 
employed as simultaneously and so con- 
vincingly as part of the same project, 


“The secret boldness that dwells 
within our times” 


Dr. Sigfried Giedion, Swiss-born, 
is author of ‘“‘Space, Time and 
Architecture,’’ ‘*Mechanization 
Takes Command,” and Waiter 
Gropius, ‘‘Work and Teamwork,” 


I could never agree to discuss in paint- 
ing: Mondrian versus Kandinsky or 
Miro versus. Mondrian. Their great 
differences are just different threads in 
the intricate pattern of contemporary 
art. There is neither right nor wrong: 
The organic conception (i.e. Miro) 
meets with the geometric horizontal- 
vertical conception (i.e. Mondrian). 

Dome versus rectangle? Rectangle 
versus dome? This I cannot answer 
with a simple yes or no, just as I could 
not discuss the Painter Kandinsky ver- 
sus the Painter Mondrian. Both in their 
own way expressed what is inherent in 
our period. For Mondrian or for Archi- 
tect Mies Van der Rohe any deviation 
from the horizontal or vertical shape 
spoils the artistic purity, and from 
their point of view they have every 
right to believe this. This is one way t 
conceive buildings, but it is not the 
only one. 

Since Davioud in 1878 designed @ 
parabolic ceiling for the Paris Troca- 
dero, architects have been trying t 
find a solution to the problem of vaulted 
interior space in our period. This solu- 
tion for which architecture everywhere 
is craving is not yet found, but we 
are on the way to it. Each civilization 
—since interior space was first shaped 
—has found a solution to the prob- 
lem of vaulting big spaces that has 

Continued on p. 188 
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Plan for AIRTEMP Air Conditioning —it’s virtually trouble-free! 


No “bugs” to be worked out—you’re sure of perfect performance 
always because every AIRTEMP job is backed by 21 years of advanced 
engineering by Chrysler. Whether your needs are large or small, the 
complete AIRTEMP line will meet your every requirement. 


In determining the one best system for any building, in planning the 
layout and in the actual installation . . . you can count on expert guid- 
ance from top engineers of Airtemp Construction Corporation. And to 
guarantee your installations during the years to come, the nation-wide 
network of AIRTEMP personnel provides dependable service in every 
major community. 


As the years go by, your clients will have tangible evidence of your 
wisdom in specifying AIRTEMP. They will appreciate particularly the 
low operating costs that result from modern, efficient design. 


For full information on how AIRTEMP can meet all of your air con- 
ditioning needs, write: Airtemp Construction Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


AIRTEMP BUILDS AIR CONDITIONING TO FIT EVERY REQUIREMENT 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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A FEW 
AIRTEMP DREAMS 
THAT BECAME REALITIES! 





Magnolia Building 
Dallas, Texas. Air 
conditioned in 1938. 
Architects and 
Engineers: Lang & 
Weichel. 


Union Pacific Buiiding 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Architect: Davis 
Hunt, Chicago; 
Engineers: Ritter & 
Mott, Chicago; 
Contractors: James 
Stewart & Co. 









SUBSIDIARY OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING FOR HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
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Mondrian 


Foto Oscar Savio 


Mies Van der Rohe 


met its particular emotional needs 
The area that lies above normal utili- 
tarian requirements, the space that 
floats above our heads beyond the reach 
of our hands, is where the fullest 
freedom has been granted to the imagi- 
nation of the architect. 

In 1931 Naum Gabo made a scheme 
for the Palace of the Soviets in which 
the ceiling and floor were curved like 
a mussel shell. In 1947 F. L. Wright 
prepared designs for a clubhouse in 
Hollywood on the same principles as 
this Russian sculptor. In the same year 
Le Corbusier prepared a scheme for 
the great assembly hall of the United 
Nations in which floor and ceiling 
flowed together in one curve. Catalano 
made a house with a roof like a billow- 
ing sail, intended as a prototype for 
larger buildings. Stubbins is now con- 
structing the American congress hall in 
Berlin with a wing-shaped roof as its 
outstanding feature. 

This summer, on June 22, I stood at 
Ronchamp when the church of le 
Corbusier was dedicated (AF, Sept. 
55). The archbishop spoke of the for- 
ward-curving bows of the roof as con- 
taining within its form both the old 
and the new—the arch and the air 
plane. We are on the way. This work 
that brings to expression the secret 
boldness that dwells within our times 
had not to wait to find recognition. 


© Exra Stoller 


Dome versus rectangle? As the Poet 
and Painter Kurt Schwitters once said: 
“What an artist spits is art.” 
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: URIS BROTHERS Py 
ili- | OFFICE BUILDING se 
hat 485 Lexington Avenue, on 
New York, N. Y. a ° 
ach Uris Brothers, Inc., e” J 
est Owner and Contractor zie . 
gi tv Aa whi Enclosed in approximately 200,000 square feet of Cupples Curtain Wall, this 30-story 
me structure follows the trend of contemporary office building design in the New York area. 
ich 
ike Cupples Series 700 heavy projected windows, integrally bead glazed and welded; 
rht assure rigidity and tightness and provide easy inside cleaning. Spandrels and 
e windows are supported by tubular extruded mullions with contrasting 
ar alumilite finish. A special extruded aluminum flashing insures 
or water-tightness at all expansion joints. 
ed 
ng A pace-setter in the engineering and fabrication of aluminum. 
» curtain walls, Cupples also is one of the nation’s largest 
W- 
or manufacturers of commercial and residential aluminum 
n- windows, doors, Alumi-Coustic grid systems for 
suspended ceilings and special ornamental products. 
Cupples’ high standards of design and manufacture 
at always meet or exceed the most rigid 
ek , , ; 
‘ requirements without premium costs. 
r- Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 
n- 
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PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2659 SOUTH HANLEY ROAD 
t ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURS 
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DARLING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
47 W. 34th Se. 222 W. Adems &. 1001 S. Figveree St. 
Comeron Meindos, Lid, 490 Adelaide $1. W Toronto 28. Ontario 


CLIP AND SEND IN COUPON BELOW 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION. 


L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Michigan 
Department 1 


Please send full information on Vizusell and Vizupoles 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
ee eee 
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WHAT ARE OUR SCHOOL BUILDING 
NEEDS? a guide to planning. National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 9 x 534”. 
74 pp. paper bound. No cost 


Just as there is no such living, breathing 
creature as “the average man,” so is there 
no such real entity as “the typical school 
district.” The great value of this booklet is 
that it disposes of the generalities—the na- 
tional problem—in a foreword and there- 
after concentrates on the local district and 
its problems. Its purpose is to help school 
officials and board members figure out just 
what their own peculiar combination of 
facilities, needs, means and aims is, and 
then to help them plan wisely. 

This is quite an assignment and the 
booklet’s anonymous authors have worked 
out a usable device for putting and keeping 
local planners on the track. In a quick out- 
line that serves simultaneously as table 
of contents, index and first lesson in plan- 
ning, the necessary explorations are di- 
vided into “Determining the need,” “Evalu- 
ating alternatives,” “Planning a building,” 
“Financing the plan,” and “Obtaining ap- 
proval.” Each of these categories is fur- 
ther broken into three or four steps, and 
for each of these the reader is referred to 
several pages of background discussion and 
to a checklist of the questions that must be 
gone into. Some of the checklist questions 
are so broadly phrased as to be of little 
help or meaning (“How can we start on 
the right foot?”) but, in general, the lists 
are sensible and down-to-earth. The back- 
ground information is clear without being 
oversimplified. It includes brief accounts of 
solutions tried in many varying districts, 
and should prove provocative as well as 
informative. 

Much of the booklet’s information is de- 
rived from case studies, cost and financing 
studies and round-table discussions which 
were first published in Forum. 


DESIGN OF HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEMS. sy F. W. Hutchinson. 
Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth 
St., New York 13, N.Y. 320 pp. 6” x 9”. Illus. $7 


This book uses 96 working charts (plus 
explanatory text and examples) to solve 
complex formulas in design. It emphasizes 
problems requiring engineering knowledge 
rather than those elements which are 
either selected or designed on an empirical 
basis. Considerable space is given to panel 
heating, solar heating and air distribution 
design. It also includes data for systems 
which utilize partial solar heating through 
the use of large windows. The data for 
this section are based on research by the 
author. 


ANALYSIS OF SYMMETRIC CYLIN- 
DRICAL SHELLS. sy John McNamee, 
Ph.D. Published by Department of Scientific 


continued on p. 190 





Good-looking, extra shallow, 
rugged... engineered for 
severe weather and 
corrosive conditions 


Entrances, canopies, lobbies, 
vestibules, corridors, shower 
rooms... this extra shallow 
recessed downlight meets‘ all 
your requirements . . . where 
appearance is important and 
non-corrosiveness vital. 


FACE PLATE . . . of cast satin aluminum 
. .. ls anodized for extra weather protec- 
tion... features the new Sealume gasket 
to insure weather-tight operation within 
the lighting unit . . . simultaneously 
eliminates ceiling dust streaks and light 
leaks visible from without. 


HOUSING .. . of 16 gauge galvanized... 
can either be used as a concrete pouring 
form . . . or mounted in recesses already 
provided by using wood forms. For plas- 
ter-type ceilings, use plaster frame. 
Attach hinged face plate and tighten 
screws so Sealume gasket is compressed 
tight against the ceiling. 


IT’S AVAILABLE with round or square dif- 
fusers providing either symmetrical or 
asymmetrical light distribution from 60 
Watts to 300 Watts...extra shallow... 
with corresponding depths from 242” to 
634”. Protective guards, if desired. For 
full data on this series, write for the 
“43”’ line. 


1339 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
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MIDDLESBORO, Ky. 
srlock, Smith & Adams Architect 
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HARLAN, Ky. 
herlock, Smith & Adams 
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HAZARD, Ky 


WISE, Va 


Architect: Sherlock, Smith & Adam 


McDOWELL, Ky 


Architect: York & 


WILLIAMSON, W. Va 


wyer 


Architect: York & 


BECKLEY, W. Va 
Architect: lsadore Rosenfie 


PIKEVILLE, Ky 
Architect: York & wwe 


>, 


WHITESBURG, Ky 
Architect: Sherlock, Smith & / 


Basic plan of all 10 hospitals developed by: 


Gordon Friesen, Senior Hospital Administrator. 


Consulting Engineers: John D. Dillon; Krey and 
Hunt; and James A. Evans. General Contractor: 


J. A. Jones Construction Co. Project Manager: 
L. B. Leonard. Pipe installed by: Bush Building 


Co. 
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If working can ever be considered a pleas- 
ure, it must be enjoyable for employees 
at Prudential’s new regional headquarters 
in Minneapolis. Everything . . . begin- 


ning with selection of a building site at 


the edge of a city park . . . everything has 
been thought of to make the employee’s 
working day pleasant. Contributing much 
to employee comfort is high-level, low- 
brightness, shadow-free lighting . . . by 
Garcy. 

The Prudential is Garcy Lighting through- 
out. Acres of offices are lighted by more 
than five thousand Garcy 4-foot troffers, 
equipped with low-brightness lenses. 
Many other manufacturers make troffers, 
but few are equipped to handle complete 
lighting contracts for a building of the 
Prudential’s size and scope. 

Investigate Garcy fixtures . . . engineered 
for highest efficiency . . . precisely manu- 
faetured for fast installation in any kind 
of ceiling . . . designed for quick, easy 
cleaning and relamping. 
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and Industrial Research, Building , 
Station, London, England. American Agents: 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefen, 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 85 pp. 714” x Ww 
Ilius. $2.25 


An account of the theory of thin cylin 
drical shells for those who are approach 
ing the subject for the first time. The 
plication of the theory to the stress.an 
alysis of reinforced concrete structures i 6a 
illustrated by detailed numerical examples, 
The text is based on lectures origiaal 
given at Liverpool University. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED & 
ENJOYING MODERN ART. By Sarah Nene 
meyer. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 216 pp 
64" x We’. IMius. $4.95 . 
ee 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORK, By Over 
Faber. Published in England for Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, NY. 
368 pp. 5/2” x 834”. Illus. $10 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL PLANNING. Edited by — 
Jon S. Peters. Published by School Planning — 
Laboratory, School of Education, Stanford Uni. 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 120 pp. 11” x 8% 
Illus. Paper-back. $4 (25 or more, $3.50) 


MODERN BUILDING ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
Edited by N. W. Kay. Published in England 
for Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St, 
New York 16, N.Y. 768 pp. 6” x 9”. Iilus, $15 


FIVE FUNDAMENTALS OF MODULAR 
DRAFTING. By William Demarest. Published 
by Modular Measure, American Institute of 
Architects, 1735 New York Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 16 pp. 8” x 11”. Illus. No 
charge 


PLANNING A LIBRARY BUILDING. Edited 
by Hoyt R. Galvin. Proceedings of the Institute 
sponsored by the American Library Asm. 
Buildings Committee at St. Paul, Minn, Pub- 
lished by the American Library Assn., Chicago, 
Ill. 80 pp. 8/4” x 11”. Illus. $3 





REGION BUILDING. Community Develop- 
ment Lessons from the Tennessee Valley. BY 
James Dahir. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 208 pp. 5/2” 
x 844". Illus. $3.75 





BUILDINGS OF TOMORROW. Guide for 
Planning Settiements and Community Build 
ings. By Fern M. Colborn. Published by Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Avé+ 
New York 16, N.Y. 159 pp. 5/2” x 81/4”. Illus 
$3.50 ‘ 


HOW TO ESTIMATE FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES. Enlarged edition. By Townsend, 
Daizell & McKinney. Published by American ~ 
Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
ill. 699 pp. 5%” x 84’. Ilus, $6.75 
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FOR UNLIMITED COLOR FLEXIBILITY 
IN MODERN CONSTRUCTION... 
Specify 

ENAMELED 


Aluminum 





DU PONT Porcelain Enamel for aluminum 
brings a whole new spectrum of durable color to 
modern architectural design. 

This weather- and corrosion-resistant new finish 
for aluminum curtain walls, spandrels, siding and tile is 
available in a virtually unlimited range of color and 
surface gloss. It’s lightfast and resists abrasion, 
thermal shock, impact and flexing. Porcelain enameled 
aluminum can eliminate costly prefabrication, too. Sheets of 
enameled aluminum can be drilled, sawed, sheared and punched on the 
job without undue exposure of the metal or progressive spalling. 

Du Pont technical men will gladly work with you in exploring 
new applications for porcelain enameled aluminum. For performance 
specifications, they can put you in touch with experienced enamelers. 
Just mail the coupon for complete details. 


Send for our new bulictin and illustrated folder 
on porcelain enamel for aluminum 








1 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
: Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
a ors t (0 Please send me Technica! Bulletin CP 4-454 and illustrated 
: 1 " . 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ; folder on Porcelain Enamel for Aluminum. 
. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY | (0 Have your technical representative call with further details. 
1 
: en ec. ndepcalea eee Position 
1 Firm 
: Ss 
Du Pont PORCELAIN ENAMEL ! Adcros send 
; GP in cash cet scecinbde-, --«. eagttbgiiieweles.o-cseks State 
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A needie is inserted in the flat Tube-in-Strip 
(1) to spread the preformed slits (2). Air or 
hydraulic pressure, depending on the metal 
and its thickness, is used to inflate the tubes 
freely (3) to full rounds (4). 














PLATE GLASS produced in ANY Colo 


Designers with a penchant for glass. 
skinned buildings and owners who pay for 
the air conditioning have in recent 
searched for pigmented glazing that Would 
give more protection against the sun’s 
than clear plate. Many admit the effic; 
but are unhappy with the blue-green cast 
thrown on cityscapes by the glare and heat 
reducing glazing on the market, and have 
asked glass manufacturers to produg 
tinted neutral tones that modify the sun; 
energy and brilliance and yet become jp. 
discernible from inside a building, Typ 
years ago, Pittsburgh Plate devised Dug}. 
lite, two layers of clear glass sandwich 
around a gray plastic film, and late lag 
year Houze Glass of Merion, Pa., announces 
Lo-Tran, a darkish gray glass to serve ass 
vision strip on glass blocked classrogp 
walls. The first has the strength and cog 
disadvantages of a laminate and the second, 
produced by the drawing process, is limite 
in width to 110” and thickness to 7/32” and 
does reveal some distortion. This month 
Franklin Glass, with a rich history of 
Belgian glassmaking behind it, reports it 
has the producton facilities for turning out 
7 million sq. ft. of plate glass a year in 
any color specified by the architect fora 
reasonable size project. Using the od 
Bicheroux pot process and round grinding 
table, Franklin can work colors up in cor 
siderably smaller batches than necessitated 
by the continuous 24-hour-a-day tank meth 
ods employed by the major US glass pr 
ducers. At present Franklin has eight stock 
colors including five neutrals, a pale pink, 
and a pale yellow green. The latter has the 
highest ratio of visible light transmittance 
to heat resistance but the grays are sur 
prisingly effective in keeping out solar rays 
and range from 31.8 infra-red transmit 
sion for the cool blue gray to 64.7 for the 
rose-brown. Custom shades will be made up 
for orders of 10,000 sq. ft. 

Over-all size limitations of Franklin's 
glass are almost as staggering as its color 
tion potential. The plant can turn out sit- 
gle lights of polished plate 150’ x 268’ i 
thickness up to %”. (The 22’ x 10’ x %#” 
plate for Manufacturers Trust building in 
New York City was produced by Franklin.) 
Prices are expected to be about $1.10 t 
$1.39 per sq. ft. for %” depending on the 
color and quantity. 

Manufacturer: Franklin Glass Corp., 1% 
W. 31 St., New York, N.Y. 


CONTINUOUS TUBING milled into 
solid sheets of nonferrous metals 


In the sedate surroundings of the New York 
Yale Club Revere Copper and Brass last 
month gave a tabletop demonstration of 8 
quietly sensational development in m 

fabrication. Unbottling some nitrogen, Re 
vere engineers blew four tubes in ome 
whoosh through the 18’ length of a single 
strip of .009-ga. copper to create a monolithie 
panel of tubing. Costing only 12¢ more per 
Ib. than milled strip of equivalent gauge, the 


continued on p. 196 
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aluminum window installation 





IBM Chicago West Regional Office Building, River Forest, Ill. 
Architects-Engineers: Camburas & Theodore 

General Contractors: Sherman Olson, Inc. 

Equipped with Adiake Reversible Windows 







e Minimum air infiltration 

e Finger-tip control 

e No painting or maintenance 

e No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


e Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (pat- 
ented serrated guides on double hung windows) 


Adlake 


PROVEN 
QUALITY 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


. transporte 
Shs ont ee wr’ ELKHART, INDIANA « Chicago + New York « Established 1857 
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here it is... 


the first 

air conditioner 

to give you complete 
freedom of design! 





Here’s a completely new idea in air 


conditioning—a built-in wall unit that costs so 


little, fits your plans so easily it makes air 


conditioning practicable in any kind of building. 


Look at the basic dimensions of this Lewyt 
built-in wall air conditioner: 15” x 145%” x 
32%¢". No standard unit made is so compact, 
so easy to fit into a wall with no overhang 
inside or out. 


There are no networks of ducts and pipes, 
no cumbersome central plant to make room 
for. The Lewyt is a complete, self-contained 
unit—for one room or every room. 


Costs average less than window units, 

less than half as much as central systems for 
the same cooling efficiency. For figures 

and complete details write: Lewyt Air 
Conditioner Corp., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 




















BUILT-IN WALL 
AIR CONDITIONER 


MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1888, 
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new Tube-in-Strip can be produced in brag, 
aluminum and stainless steel as well as 
per in a variety of sizes and in combinatig | 
of different sizes in strips of any 

The materal is shipped flat in coils ay 
handled like ordinary strip. It is inflajg 
on the job using air pressure for thin wall 
sections and hydraulic for heavy. The tubing | 
can be brazed, soldered and welded, andwil 
take return bends in parallels. The integl 
webbing between each channel strengthey 
the strip so that less-expensive lighter 
gauge materials can be used for many pip 
ing jobs and such structural applications 
curtain walls and interior partitions, Ty 
webbing also serves as an excellent cm 
ductor where the tubing is to be used fir 
panel heating and cooling. Width of Tubeat 
Strip is limited only by the capacity of th 
rolling mills—currently about 16” for cop 
per, 4’ for aluminum. Aimed presently a 
heat exchange, refrigeration and chemical 
processing fields, the one-piece tube sheets 
may soon affect the design of building 
mechanics and, in turn, building desig 
itself, 

Preparation for the tube forming starts 
at the mill in the molten metal stage whe 
resist rods of a compressed powder are it 
serted in the casting billet. As the block 
goes through the rolling treatment, the 
friable rods are flattened out leaving cir 
tinuous slits in the sheet. When inflatel 
freely, these spaces shape up into ful 
rounds with wall thicknesses half the gauge 
of the sheet they splice. Full and half 
hexagonal, oval, even square tubes can be 
formed by setting profile dies on top alt 
bottom of the metal strip before inflating 
Tube spacing can be as close as %4" andi 
side diameters run from about 3/16" ® 
5%”. A suggested use of the Tube-in-Sinp 
produced with one side flat is as a hot walet 
radiant baseboard. Other applications 4 
parently are limited only by the imagil® 
tion of the engineers and designers 
work with the material. 
Manufacturer: Revere Copper and Brass 
Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





ALUMINUM DECK clips on roof stru 

ture 

A strong and economical metal decking 

Alumadek is notable for its light weit 

and easy clip-on application. S 

for use in the mushrooming one-story 

field, where lightweight steel truss consttu® 

tion holds the edge on concrete, the 2 
continued on p. 
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VISCOSITY RANGE OF NO. 6 OILS 


Mh 





TM REG U.S PAT. OFF 


ROTARY OIL BURNER 








Above this temperature heavy 


for economical heavy oils : ons btn sins ge 
F S appr @ COMMON Viscosity. 
Why PETRO Petro engineers are not gadget minded. e PP sity 
Y They like oil burners that are sturdy and w | 'NO 
is known for steady because that is what users like, . 
DEPENDABILITY with no hairline adjustments required for = | 120 





good operating efficiency. 
Take oil handling, for instance. Viscosity of heavy oil isn’t nearly 
the bugaboo it’s supposed to be. Everyone knows that heavy oils 100 
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. . 3 
can be as sticky as January molasses, or as thin as hot syrup. But 1 viscos ty ~ Secones -(saveo.t FUROL) 
that is only half the story. The other half is that at operating tem- 201 40 160 80 100 120 two! 160 
perature viscosity is a negligible factor. From 160° on up it changes a) — . 
hardly at all. (See chart.) ONLY 6 SECOND CHANGE 90 SECOND CHANGE IN 
So the solution is simple. It’s easy to keep the oil above the Im VISCOSITY FOR 20° VISCOSITY FOR 20° 

Be : ; TEMP. CHANGE IN 160 TEMP. CHANGE IN 100 

critical temperature, and not expensive either. The Petro burner has TO 180° RANGE. TO 120° RANGE. 








a simple valve that will not pass the oil to the nozzle before it reaches 
a predetermined temperature. If the oil is below operating tempera- 
ture it is recirculated through the heater. On a cold start this requires 
about seven minutes. On restarts there is practically no time lag. 





3214 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Proper heating of the oil has these advantages (In Canada: 2231 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont.) 

1, Oil can be accurately metered ; 2, Oil is subject to finer atomi- 
zation. (It separates into much smaller particles for better aeration 


| 
| 
| 
| 
and cleaner burning); 3. Warm oil ignites quickly. and easily; ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Please send me literature and specification sheets on money-saving 
Petro commercial and industrial burners. 


4, Petro never has a slug of cold oil in the feed line to the burner, Wome ae ee Seas aN a ce 
which is the main cause of smoky starts. Company ity See ee Nee 
From all of this you would expect low fuel and maintenance costs 
—and on this point thousands of Petro owners will bear us out. Address eae oar 
PETRO will see you through — you can bank on it City State_ 
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THE POPULAR 


HAWS 


DECK-TYPE 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


im STAINLESS STEEL 


HAWS 
Model No. 2350 





























Vow! The HAWS stainless steel Series 
2200 and 2300 with all the features that 
have made the white enamel cast iron 
HAWS Series 2000 so popular for school 
classrooms. Raised and sloped mounting 
rim that keeps water off deck or table 
top... VANDAL PROOF socket flanges 
and fittings...chrome plated sink strainer 
with non-removable grid... and avail- 
ability with any combination of HAWS 
faucets and fixtures. For Acid-Resisting 
Enamel finish, specify HAWS Series 2000. 













| FINISHED FLOOR LINC 
NANA SESS SSS SSSA SASS 
THESE ROUGHING OUMENSIONS May vay by (PLUS om minus) 





HAWS Series 2300, Model No. 2350 
(Pat, applied for) 


Write today for illustrated Detail Sheets 
on 2000, 2200 and 2300 Series! 


DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


































deck system consists of corrugated pg 
of high strength aluminum alloy which 
fastened to carefully aligned zine.y 
steel subpurlins. Patented self-exy 
Speed Lok clips, spaced every third om 
rugation on the sheets, lock into the eh; 
nel of the subpurlins below, but flex to 
for the aluminum’s expansion and contm 
tion. The subpurlins are produced j 
lengths to span up to three 8’ purlin g 
and each panel, lapped a full corrug 
on each side for efficient weather - 
ers 12’ x 25%”. Compared with x 
gypsum deck, Alumadek’s lightness 4 h 
according to the manufacturer, afford 
stantial savings in steel framing and » 
mit increased spans. Eliminating 
painting, the deck itself needs little ma 
tenante and provides good light and heat 
flection. Erected costs for Alumade 
cluding subpurlins, sheets and clips } 
about $40 to $42 per square. 
Manufacturer: Metal Decking Compl 
dianapolis, Ind. q 


CURTAIN WALL PANEL assembled c 
job 


Developed especially for sprawling plants” 
and commercial buildings, Detroit Steels 
king-size FA panels combine the insulation 
and appearance of light-gauge curtain wall” 
with the advantages of field fabrication 
Made in lengths up to 31’, the panels ate) 
shipped to the site in separate parts ald” 
are assembled into their sandwich form a9 
the components are put in place. First 27 
flat plate with attached Z bar is welded or 

bonded to the structural supports. A hork 
zontal channel is then fastened to the Z 
bars with metal saddle clips and rivets 
Batts of glass fiber 1%” thick are forced) 
between the bars and channels to keep the) 
insulation snugly in place during assembly. : 
To prevent metal-to-metal thermal conduc 7 
tion, a felt strip is pasted over the horizon- — 
tal girt. An exterior fluted sheet of 16-g2. 
aluminum or 18-ga. galvanized steel is posi- 
tioned and fastened with bolts or rivets. 7 
The final panel measures 2’ wide 3%” deep ¥ 
and is said to provide the insulation value § 
of 16” of masonry. 
When panels are erected with bolts the ; 
FA curtain wall can be quickly disassem § 
bled and put together at another site. Costs = 
run about $1.75 to $2.25 per sq. ft. in place. © 
Manufacturer: Detroit Steel Products C04 ~ 
2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 3 
continued on p. 212 
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Operatorless Elevator Test 

by Betty Furness and Friend Proves: 
Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel 

Holds Doors Open Until 


Entrance is Clear 


Now, Traffic Sentinel, the electronic 
door control, overcomes the last 
tenant objection to operatorless ele- 
vators. Gone once and for all is any 
fear of doors starting to close before 
they should. (Young man in elevator 
entrance confidently balances blocks 
—doors held open until doorway 
is clear.) 


PASSENGERS NOT RUSHED 


In Westinghouse Operatorless Selec- 
tomatic systems, people farthest from 
any arriving elevator have ample 
time to walk to that car. BUT, once 
through the entrance, Traffic Senti- 
nel closes the doors quickly behind 
them—speeding overall service. 


BIG SAVINGS 


Traffic Sentinel is an important addi- 
tion to Operatorless Selectomatic, 
the Westinghouse elevator system 
that cuts operating costs up to $7000* 
per car per year in heavy traffic 
buildings—gives fast, efficient tenant- 
pleasing service 24 hours a day. 
*includes wages, insurance, train- 
ing, uniforms (and other costs of 
attendant operation). 


OPERATES WITH 1 PERSON OR 15 


With Traffic Sentinel, the lighter the 
traffic, the shorter the door-open 
time. During heavier traffic, the 
doors remain open long enough to 
permit unhurried loading or unload- 
ing of the car . . . all under conditions 
that impart a complete new sense of 
security and freedom from annoy- 
ance to all passengers. 


NO PREMATURE CLOSINGS— 
ALL UNNECESSARY DOOR- 
OPEN TIME ELIMINATED 


Traffic Sentinel operates more effi- 
ciently than a trained attendant, 
“sensing” passenger movement and 
controlling doors accordingly. This 
precise adjustment to traffic flow 
does away with all unnecessary door- 
open time—speeds elevator service 
throughout the building. 


MORE ABOUT TRAFFIC SENTINEL? 


Call our nearest office if you are 
thinking of new building construc- 
tion or modernization. More detailed 
information available on request. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


vou caw 88 SURE...1F rr's Westinghouse 


3-98722> 
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PRODUCTS onc 








AIR RAM TOOL drives bolts to preset 
tension 


Noting that high tensile bolting with its 
two man crews took one-fourth of last 
year’s structural steel work away from the 
riveting quartets, Ingersoll-Rand is paying 
its respects to the upcoming building 
method with an ingenious Torque Control 
Impactool. Engineered to speed up and 
assure precise nut running, the new air 
powered 53407. Impactool should also ac- 





ben in te heart of 


1 |S ieeemee 


*General Telephone Office Bidg., San Angelo, Tex. 


Architects: Pace Associates, Chicago 
Plumbing Contractors: Bollinger & Sames, San Angelo 











HALSEY.TAYLOR 


Fountains and Coolers 








Here is a bold and unique 
conception in modern design that 
fairly echoes the spirit of telephone 
progress. And, in keeping with 

such advanced achitectural planning, 
Halsey Taylor fountains and coolers 
were specified for this structure. 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Ilustrated are some modernly-styled fountains and 
coolers in the Halsey Taylor line. Write for catalog. 
















celerate acceptance of the bolting tech. 
nique itself. Unlike riveting 

which demand highly skilled and 

labor, accurate bolt setting with Im 
takes no special training. The tool's de. 
sign incorporates a torsion bar with a 
and calibrated collar which can be get; 
seconds to the required tension. This 
torque remains constant for any nut mo 
ning operation until the adjustment % 
changed, and release of the trigger aniy 
matically resets the tool to the same torque 
for the next nut. Follow-up tests @ 
proper tension can be eliminated. (On te 









readings of 100 high-strength bolts 
tension was set for 510 ft.-lb., the tor 
proved consistently accurate; tension 





ied only 24%% either way on more than 
half the nuts and at most 74%.) 

I-R engineers explain the torque control 
action by comparing it to a pogo stick 
which goes bouncing along evenly on soft. 
ground but will suddenly ping high when 
striking a hard surface. The Impactodl 
operates at normal power and speed while 
the nut is being run to required tension 
but when the nut-running resistance equals 
the stress preset on the torsion bar, the 
impact mechanism rebounds instantly, trip- 
ping a cushioned shut-off valve to prevent 
over-torque. The tool operates in either 
direction, always at full power, and needs 
no pressure regulators. The model 53407 
is shipped from the factory with torque 
set at 320 Ib. and has 14 calibrated aé 
justments up to 550 ft.-Ib.—tensions ade 
quate for running the %” and %” high 


strength bolts generally used in heavy com | 


struction. It is 2’ long, weighs 31% Ib. and 
sells for $575. A smaller 10%” Impactool, 


the 5040T, weighs 6 Ib., and has an adjust” 


able torque range up to 90 ft.Ib. It # 
geared to shop work and assembly line 
fabrication, and is priced at $265. 


Manufacturer: Ingersoll-Rand Co., il 


Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
continued on p. 218 

















‘for your new school...or addition 


HICH LOCKER SYSTEM 
0 YOU PREFER? 


Republic Steel Lockers offer three locking systems 
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Combination .. . padlock ... or key oper: experience you can always depend on when 





ated... Republic’s got ’em all—including you want the best in lockers. i 

H i 

es ip am Berger offers school administrators and ) 

And you can have your choice of these pro- architects a complete planning and installa- 1 

yn | tective systems in any one of many types and tion service, too. A service which supplies | 


| sizes of standard steel lockers for every con- technical planning and engineering assist- 





“i : 

& | “ivable storage requirement. ance, then assumes full responsibility for 
. Through more than 65 years, Republic’s proper installation—right down to the final 
i | Berger® Division, the world’s biggest man- bolt. Get all the facts from your Berger repre- 
. wacturer of lockers, has completed more sentative, or send coupon for booklet giving 
js | installations than any other maker. Here is details, specifications and prices. 

he 

p- 

nt 

er 

ee 

- REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

4 3108 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


Please send more information on: 
C Republic Steel Lockers © Truscon Metal Windows 
0 Truscon “O-T” Steel Joists 


‘STEEL 
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Neme 
= | and Steck Product ae 
. Address. 
City. Zone___State — 
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“No wonder you're a success, J. B. With so many reminders around, you're bound to find 
more applications for Farlite laminated plastic than any man in the office!” 
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| /* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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TELESCOPING BOOM deftly delivers 
full loads in tight spots 


In the hands of a good crane man the gg 
Pitman Hydra-Lift is a dextrous giant, An 
operator can position the fully loaded ¢ 
outfitted with a new hydraulic telescopic 
boom, outside a window, extend its boom 
17’ to 27’ through the window, set the load 
down, retract the boom and swing it clear, 
Having a 6,400 lb. capacity the Model 69 
takes up only 40” of space behind a truck 
cab. It can be installed on any truck 2 tongs 
or bigger. Another hydraulic device on the 
60 allows the operator to set the outriggers 
from inside or outside the cab by pushing 
two levers without shifting his position, 
The new model’s full boom topping capacity 
makes it possible to raise or lower the 
heaviest load directly with the boom in- 
stead of positioning the boom first and lift- 
ing the load with the loadline. Kinds of 
materials the Hydra-Lift handles run from 
pipe, timber, stone and heavy equipment to 
structural steel, precast concrete, bar joists 
and trusses. Shipped as a package, the 
Model 60 sells for about $3,990 completely 
installed on customer’s truck. To keep main- 
tenance low, seamless steel tubing instead 
of hose is used to carry the hydraulic fluid. 
Manufacturer: Pitman Mfg. Co., 300 W. 79 
Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 


DIAMOND BIT TILE DRILL keeps cool 
with tap water 


Designed to cut holes clean, cool and fast 
in glazed tile, brick, granite, marble, the 
3,200 rpm Hanmole electric hand drill is 
equipped with a self-sharpening diamond 
bit and an integral water injection coupl- 
ing instead of the usual swivel attachment. 
Water, supplied to the compact masonry 
tool from a faucet or pressure tank, is 
forced down the center of the drill bit to 
keep it cool while working dense materials. 
The Model A-1 Hanmole, taking bits up to 
1”, costs $160 FOB Washington D. C., and 
the A-2 with 1%” capacity is $198. Both 
operate on 110-v. power. Diamond drill 
bits and adapters start at about $23.40 
for a %” hole size up to $57.55 for the 
1%”. For outdoor jobs, an accessory 3%4- 
gal. pressure tank with water capacity for 
30 minutes of drilling is available at $12. 
Manufacturer: Molco Drilling Machines, 
Inc., 1,100 20 St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


continued on p. 224 
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ANYPLACE WHERE PEOPLE GATHER. 


Give your clients the beauty and maintenance-free 


advantages of genuine hpi HARDWOOD PLYWOOD! 





As an accent wall or attractively paneled room . . . in 
flush doors or as a completely design-flexible material 
in the construction of room separators or built-ins . . . 
Hardwood Plywood is decorative, practical, economical! 

The exceptional strength and dimensional stability 
of Hardwood Plywood assures dependable construc- 
tion, lasting beauty. Because of its cross layers, Hard- 
wood Plywood is highly resistant to impact—will not 
split—can be cut, bent, applied and finished—easily, 


quickly. Time and labor savings are considerable, 
and your clients will appreciate the money saved 
by ending yearly upkeep and maintenance. 

Choose from Birch, Cherry, Gum, Mahogany, 
Maple, Oak, Walnut and other Hardwood Plywoods 
to achieve distinctive grain effects and tones—even 
without the use of stains. Stock panels are available 
in every area, and special sequence-matched panels 
may be had from most mills on special order. 


New Commercial Grade Standards available 


FREE—Send coupon today for this book. 













= uniform grading. NAME i 
HARDWOOD PLYWOOD INSTITUTE * — { 
600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois i City ZONE STATE 
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Your Guarantee of Highest Standards 
The HPI trade mark on Hardwood Plywood identifies 
American mills operating under a rigid 5-point quality 
control program—your assurance of consistent quality, 


HARDWOOD PLYWOOD INSTITUTE, Dept. 13-C 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 





(_] A Treasury of Hardwood Plywood. 
(_] Commercial Standards CS35 


Gentlemen: Please send, free of charge, new revised book 
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PRODUCTS .... 








SAWABLE CONCRETE precast in light, 
insulating roof tile 


One man can place these 3’ x 18” Zonatile 
roofing slabs over any standard structural 
members, subpurlins or rail sections. 
Weighing 10% Ib, per sq. ft., the 3”-thick 
precast blecks of vermiculite concrete have 
an insulating U value of .22.. They are 
anchored to joists or purlins 3’ o.c. with 
special clips (supplied with the tile) and are 
butted together and grouted to form a plane 




















Here’s Where We Are! 


SUBSIDIARIES 










THE CANADIAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD.— 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Canada 


THE BRITISH LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. — 
Cascade Centre, Alperton, Wembley, Middlesex, England 






FROM 
AMERICAN'S 
29 DIRECT 
oe) ot fl 1 Od 



















FACTORIES 


Rochester 2, N.Y. 
70 Glide St 
Genesee 0092 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Ross & Section Aves. 
Redwood 1-5500 








Toronto 3, Canada 
47-93 Sterling Ra. 
Lioydbrook 1169 


Kenilworth, NJ 
Monroe & 7th St 
Crawford 6-1800 

















London, England 
Cascade Centre, Alperton, Wembley, Middlesex 
Wembley 3393 


DIRECT SALES & SERVICE OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
1331 Spring St. 
Elgin 4396 











New Orleans, La. 
Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
Canal 3238 










Boston 16, Mass. 
27 Trinity Place 
Kenmore 6-2540 


New York 16, N.Y 
40 E. 34th St 
Lexington 2-5930 








































Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
443 Delaware Ave. 
Cleveland 8565 


Charlotte 2, N.C. 
204 Latta Arcade 


Omaha 2, Neb. 
14th & Farnum Sts. 
Harney 8600 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Summit Grove Ave. 


Edison 3-1840 Bryn Mawr, Pa 
L 5-521 
Chicago 1, ti cncerh Gomes 
35 E. Wacker Dr. Pittsburgh 6, Pa 
Franklin 2-4460 Center & Highland Aves. 





Clevelend 3, Ohic Emerson 1-282i 


4900 Euclid Ave. Rochester 2, N.Y 
















ii 
4} Henderson 1-3762 70 Glide St 
nn Dallas 2, Texas Gonnene 
; ‘ 1118 Jackson St. San Francisco 3, Calif 
ait THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY Prospect 5956 1600 Bryant St. 
i . Underhill 1-7831 
f MACHINERY 5 ffers y Soteah ae, eh. 
{i 600 Woodward Ave. Seattle 99, Wash. 
hy Woodward 1-8290 105 Elliott Ave. W. at Denny Way 
fie! 
4 Los Angeles 33, Calif. eden 
4 ‘ 1442 E. Fourth St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
: | Angeles 6181 Pau! Brown Bidg 
hi Milwaukee 3 Wis. — 
At 161 West Wisconsin Washington 9, D.C 
! Broadway 2-0108 1635 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
i Minneapolis 1, Minn, eens 
: 425 Hennepin Ave. Tulsa, Okla, 
Geneva 1200 319 Castle Bldg 
Gibson 7-4027 


Montreal 28, Quebec, Can. 
2330 West Hill Ave. 
Wainut 0427 


z 
208 —3 of Or — Ga | 











surface for built-up roofing. They may be 
used on high pitch as well as flat construe. 
tion. Completely inorganic, Zonatile is not 
affected by heavy rains or by hot or free. 
ing weather. Neither will it burn or rt 
Reinforced with galvanized wire mesh, the 
short span decking can support a load of 50 
Ib. per sq. ft. with a safety factor of 4. The 
tile’s swirled machine-cut texture on the 
underside can be left unpainted and w- 





plastered. Another of Zonatile’s attractive 
features is its price: about 35¢ per sq. ft., 
FOB any of the firm’s six factories. 
Manufacturer: Zonolite Co., 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Il. 


WOOD SLAT PARTITIONS coil up in 
compact box 


Operated by a simple key switch control, 
Acme’s type J wood rolling partitions ate 
practical and attractive room dividers for 
large areas in school cafeterias, gym 
nasiums and churches. Like the manufat 
turer’s hand crank type K doors, the auto 
matic tambours of select vertical grail 
hardwood slide sideways, coiling in and out 
of boxes that are usually small enough 
set flush with the wall line. Opening and 
shutting in a straight line, the flat wood 
slat units have no folds to catch clothing of 
fingers, and for further protection the 
meeting style is made of sponge and sheet 
rubber. 

Both the electric and hand operated pat 
titions can be mounted neatly along the 
side of a supporting truss—instead of below 
the truss line as are most folding types 
continued on p. 230 
































See how 


All-Air 
High Velocity agg 
The National Bank of Detroit, which is equipped with an 


units Anemostat All-Air High Velocity distribution system. 











egal 


lower 
the roof 





» 


This photograph shows the high 
velocity ducts installed through the 
open web joists. Note how the Ane- 
mostat sound attenuation unit is 
also placed inside the open web 
joist area. As a result, the archi- 
tects and engineers were able to 
save nearly two feet in a one-story 
building . . . also make comparable 
savings in construction costs. 


Completed interior with the Ane- 
mostat High Velocity units installed 
in the ceiling. 





Facts about All-Air HV units 


* Can be used with smaller than conventional ducts. - 


* Can be installed through open web joists (as 
shown here) and in many other space-saving ap- 
plications. 


* Can be installed faster and with less cost. 


* Require no éoils, thus eliminate clogging and 
odors. 


* Round, square and straight line diffusers with 
high velocity units are adaptable to a wide variety 
of architectural designs. 


* Architect: W. Roy AKITT 

* Engineer: F. A. SANDO 

* Mechanical Contractor: JOHN M. CAMPBELL, INC. 
* Ventilating Contractor: AUTOTHERM CORP. 


© For latest data on All-Air High Velocity units, 
write on your business letterhead for new Selection Manual 50 
to Anemostat Corporation of America, 10 E. 39 Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
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IN CURTAIN WALLS 


Tremco research, aided by rep- 
resentatives of leading glass manu- 
facturers, has developed new glaz- 
ing and sealing techniques for 
curtain wall construction. 






You'll find these new specifica- 
tions important to insure leak-free 
installations. Ask your Tremco 
Man for a copy of “NEW PROD- 
UCTS AND METHODS FOR 
NEW GLAZING AND SEALING 
PROBLEMS,” or write: The 
Tremco Manufacturing Company 
8701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 4, 
Ohio, or The Tremco Manufactur- 
ing Company (Canada) Limited, 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


“When you specify a Tremco product 
—you specify a Tremco service!” 














TREMCO 












Said to be effective sound barriers 
of the natural acoustic properties of the 
hardwood, the side-coiling dividers impogs — 
no more than a 3 lb. per sq. ft. dead load on 
the supporting truss or overhead support, — 
Installed costs range from about $5 to §¢ 
per sq. ft. depending on the architectural 
conditions and types of control and mount. 
ing selected. 

Manufacturer: Acme Central Metal Prod. 
ucts Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


HONEYCOMB PANEL PARTITION 
needs no floor track 


Schieber-Haws has incorporated the fa- 
miliar merits of stress skin honeycomb 
panels in a rugged bantamweight folding 
partition. Each section of the new space 
divider is sheathed with embossed alumi- 
num pressure-bonded to a one-piece fiber 
honeycomb core. Because the light, strong 
construction needs no additional cross brae- 
ing or internal supports the partition 
weighs only about 2% Ib. per sq. ft.—two- 
thirds less than most folding units. The 








panels are supported on 13-ga. tracks on 
four-wheel roller bearing hangers and re- 
quire no floor tracks or guides, They can 
be electrically operated, in which case am 
emergency release is provided as insurance 
against power failure. When extended, the 
sections interlock and seal against rubber 
bumpers, and the hydraulic mechanism com- 
presses a rubber seal 1” downward against 
the floor, cutting off noise and drafts and 
making the partition as rigid as an inte; 
wall. Concealed Soss hinges minimize 
gaps between folded panels and prevent in- 
juries from protruding butt hinges. Hang- 
ers are available for mounting the Schieber- 
Haws partitions against the wall or rece 
sing them in the ceiling. } 
Manufacturer: Robert Haws Co., Detroit 
39, Mich. Distributor: Schieber Sales Co, 
Detroit 39, Mich. 

continued on p. 286 
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complete new line of flexible 
air conditioning units 





Compact units—from 12 to 106 tons—are easy 
to install—have many exclusive features 


Here’s a new line of unusually compact air condi- 
tioning units for commercial and industrial use in con- 
junction with central system air conditioning. 

Designed by Worthington for easy installation, the 
standard unit consists of a base section, fan section and 
coil section. A bypass and damper section can be bolted 
directly to the coil face at the factory if desired, add- 
ing no height to the unit. 

Units are extremely flexible. The fan section may be 
mounted with front, top or rear discharge. You can 
adjust speed for desired capacity and static pressures. 
Adjustable motor base offers 342” variation in center 
distance for positive adjustment of belt tension. The 
motor mounts on the front, top, back or either end. 
Accessories are interchangeable between horizontal and 
vertical units. 

Engineered by Worthington for long, trouble-free 
life, all sections are constructed of rugged fabricated 
steel, Bonderized and coated with a corrosion resistant 
enamel. Dynamically balanced, forward curved fans 
give maximum efficiency, quiet operation. (Fan shaft 
rides on lubricated-for-life bearings.) 

For more facts on this new line of air conditioning 


WORTHI GTON 


_ ae 
eel 


equipment, write Worthington Corporation, Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Division, Section A.6.75 
FO, Harrison, N. J. 


These features add up to flexibility 
@ Exclusive adjustable motor base assures simple, positive 
adjustment of belt tension. 
@ Motor mounts on front, back or either end of unit. 
@ Fan discharge can be front, top or rear, as you prefer. 


®@ Accessories interchangeable between the horizontal 
and vertical units. 


And look at these extras! 
@ Up to 19,000 CFM! You get more capacity from com- 
pact units. 


@ Easy installation. Choose either horizontal or vertical 
units. 


@ Up to 81 different coil combinations. 


Lubricated-for-life fan shaft ball bearings. 


@ Accessibility! Entire fan section can be easily removed. 
Removable panels and casings simplify inspection, oiling 
and adjustment. A675 
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Sir. SS 
SHIM) = INWWOep 
CLIMATE ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, BUSINESS AND THE HOME 





Here's where the new Worthington units get their flexibility 


















































ADJUSTABLE DISCHARGE. Fan section may be mounted with top discharge as shown above. 
Or discharge may be directed to front or rear of the unit. See diagrams. 
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SKYLIGHT BARS adapt to architect’s 
designs, climate extremes 


Detailed to resist the severest US weather 
conditions, Super Steel’s skylights are built 
of stock extruded aluminum components to 
dimensions and arrangements specified by 
the architect. The trim skylights are avail- 
able with single and double layers of wire 
glass, heat absorbing glass, light diffusing 
glass or insulating double glazing. The 


rafter bars grip the glass securely with — 
an extruded aluminum glazing cap, float 
ing it between strips of rubber and plastic 
to assure leakproof leeway for expansi 
FER and contraction. Power ventilating devie ; 

° and end gables may be integrated with the 
skylights, and Super’s continuous ridge @ 
ventilator, as modified by Architects Lein © 
weber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth for the) 
Gross Pointe University School (AF, Aug. . 
55), is now available as a standard item, 

Super’s rafter bars may be installed 
any angle—even full vertical for puttyless 
glazing. A minimum pitch of 15° is recom 
mended for drainage of condensate to thé” 
integral gutters on the bottom of the . 














4 DUCT EXHAUST 


In Public 
Building 
Ventilation— 


Swartwout Roof Ventilators 
Solve Three Important Problems 


Stage Ventilation: All stages must have ventilators that automatically open in 
case of fire. The economy, efficiency and low overall height of the Swartwout 
Airmover make this unit ideal for such applications. For norma! ventilation, 
dampers are controlled manually. To meet the fire hazard requirem.-nt, a coun- 
terweight released by an approved type of 160° fusible link opens all dampers 
wide when fire occurs. Heat and smoke pass rapidly through the Airmover. This 
arrangement meets requirements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Duct Exhaust: The Swartwout Airlift utilizes low fan tip speeds and back- 
wardly curved blades in a highly efficient centrifugal type fan, achieving the 
desired low-noise-level operation for duct exhaust on public buildings. Wide 
range of sizes and capacities. 

Duct Terminal Venting: Swartwout-Dexter Heat Valve provides a weather 
proof vent over duct termini of forced air systems. Available in standard 10 ft. 
sections, ten throat sizes. Special shorter sections can be supplied. 

Write for new catalog sections giving 
complete details of these products. 





SRE, 4 Se I. 


ter bars from where in can be carried 

through weep holes in the curb. To insure 
absolute weather tightness against SnOW 
drifts and dust, aluminum extrusions 8m 
used for curb bars instead of conventional 
Mf flashing. Costs of the Super Steel skylight® 


ee 
Te 


run about $2 per sq. ft. for a single pitch 
to $3.25 for a ridge unit. Ventilating 


Roof Ventilators and Ventilating Louvers cessories are extra. he 
Manufacturer: Super Steel Products Co, 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT e¢ PROCESS INDUSTRY CONTROLS : 1244 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
continued on p. 248 


























new refrigerating machine cools with steam 
for big building air conditioning ...for process cooling in industry... 
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From Carrier—first name in air conditioning—now comes 
a new absorption refrigerating machine. 


IT COOLS WITH STEAM! 


Coels with steam—and CUTS COSTS! Low-cost steam is 
the energy source. Electricity is needed only for small 
pumps and controls. 


Cools with steam—and OPERATES AUTOMATI- 
CALLY! You push a single button in the morning and 
electronic controls take over. Push the button at night 
and the system shuts down. As simple as that! All day 
long the machine follows the rise and fall of the load 
without need for a highly trained operator. 


Cools with steam—and SAVES SPACE! The Carrier 
Absorption Refrigeration Machine is so light you can 
locate it wherever you have space to spare. On the roof. 
In the basement. Anywhere in between. Installs easily. 
No heavy foundation needed. 


Cools with steam—and FOLLOWS FLUCTUATING 
LOAD! Meets minute-to-minute needs from full load 
to zero capacity. And it can’t be damaged by overloads. 


Cools with steam—and IT’S SAFE! Water is the re- 


frigerant. A simple salt is the absorbent. Nothing could 
be safer. 


Cools with steam—and it GIVES YOU CARRIER 
DEPENDABILITY! Designed to give reliable, trouble- 
free service. Around the clock. Around the seasons. 


Find out about all the advantages of exclusive Carrier 
Automatic Absorption Refrigeration. For your copy of 
the 36-page Carrier booklet that answers all the questions 
you could ask, call the nearest Carrier office. Or write 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





air conditioning 
retrigeration 
industrial heating 
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PRODUCTS ....: 








STEEL DOORS fold open full width of 
closet 


Hinged in pairs, Amwel’s steel closet doors 
batswing open for complete access to the 
storage space. Easily installed with a 
screw driver, the sturdy folding units of 
24-ga. cold-rolled steel involve no fuss 
with hanging hardware; the doors glide 
smoothly and quietly on nylon pivot bear- 


























ings and guides. Each panel is reinf 
with metal stiffeners and is sound ¢ 
ened. Fabricated in standard 6’-8” 
heights and 3’, 4’ and 5’ widths, the ¢ 


MR. PIPE GETS A NEW “WESKIT!”’ are packaged knockdown complete 


predrilled track an screws. They ¢ 


with flat baked-on gray prime coat am 
the 6’-8” units also may be ordered with 


simulated birch finish. The 3’-wide door 


















MIRACLE © ; project only 5” into the room when ¢ 
and the 5’ pair, about 9”. List prices range 
PIPE COVERING FINISH from $31 to $35.50 according to size and) 
‘ tertight finish, with discounts on quantities, 

” 8 alstight protection Manufacturer: Building Products D 


won't Requires no finishing American Welding & Mfg. Co., W 


Ohio 


4 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


CEILINGS 


The Lumenated Ceiling by Thermotank, 
J. Fannon Sales Co., 1469 Algonquin A’ 
Detroit 15, Mich. 8 pp. g 
Turns, joints and laps spirally wound with Protektinsul Tape, E 


Wall-hung Aluminum Acoustical Ceilings De- 3 
brushed with Vinyl Sealer. 


signed Exclusively for Corridors. Simplex ~ 





MU } PROTEKTINSUL, new thermal insulation Ceiling Corp., 552 W. 52nd St., New York ™% F 
XX / ipe and duct covering finish, is a .012” thick ae ae : 
ene Y pipe and duct covering finish, is a ; 

eg prefabricated, poly-vinyl chloride outer finish 

* \ that effectively protects insulation against FLOORING 
( f7 weather, abrasion, chemicals, and mildew. Pre- Architect’s Specification Guide for Resilient 

rre\ fabricated to exact size, PROTEKTINSUL zips Tile Floors. Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Ave., 
\ on and locks in place, requiring no cutting, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 16 pp. 
.% fitting, sewing or paintirz in the field. 
GLASS 
Never before a pipe and duct covering finish iccetiens ‘Manisiimeatinn see 


Data Sheets. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 28 pp. 


“t to give this combination of protection and 

A. beauty so important to institutions, hospitals, 

a. schools, where cleanliness is such an essential 
factor. Available in standard colors, or color 
combinations, for identification. 


' 
| 
: 
/ 


WS 





HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning Time Controls, Bul. 511. | 
Tork Clock Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 2 PP. 














Method of applying 
Zipper to covering. 


Amervent Cooling, Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning. A low-cost method of air 
conditioning schoolrooms., Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Co., Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 12 pp. 


MIRACLE ADHESIVES CORPORATION Berko Electric Radiant Glass Heat Panels. 


214 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. Berko Electric Mfg. Corp., 212-40 Jamales 


FREE: PROTEKTINSUL brochure gives you vital informa- 
tion on this unique development for insulated pipe and 
duct coverings, complete with details, properties, and speci- 
fications. Write for your free copy today. 











Distributed by: Ave., Queens Village 28, N.Y. 8 pp. 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERCLAS CORP. JOHNS-MANVILLE INTERNATIONAL CORP. \ 
MUNDET CORK CORPORATION EHRET MAGNESIA MANUFACTURING COMPANY _ Packaged Cooling and Heating Equipment. 





Worthington, Harrison, N.J. 12 pp. ! 
continued on p. 256 
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nation’s schools 


— ad i —remember that Eljer offers a com- 
C = é : plete selection of plumbing fixtures 
ae | and brass goods specifically de- 
) ) signed for school use. Look to Eljer 
Available in cast iron, formed steel, and vitreous for the matchless styling and proved 
china. Your Eljer representative is thoroughly = 
utility you demand. 


familiar with school plumbing needs. See him, 
consult Sweet’s Architectural file, or write: Eljer DIVISION OF THE BUG 00:08:98.8 @ CORPORATION Of AMERICA 
Division of The Murray Corporation of America, 
Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


THE ONLY NAME YOU NEED TO KNOW IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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another outstanding 


“HEAT PUMP” 
INSTALLATION | 


with 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


~{n one of the first applications of 
its kind, a complete heat pu np 
system is combined with radiant 
panel heating and cooling as well 
as central fan air conditioning 


By any standard, Albuquerque’s new Simms Building* is an 
outstanding example of distinctive design and high functional 
efficiency. Equally impressive are the building’s mechanical 
facilities, which include a reverse cycle “heat pump” combined 
with a radiant pane! heating and cooling system and six central 
fan systems for heating, cooling and ventilation 

The successful operation of this modern air conditioning in- 
stallation requires a control s:stem capable of solving a con- 
stantly varying array of intricate control problems. For example, 
the control system must compensate automatically for the effects 
of solar heat gain and, even when outdoor temperatures are 
below 20° F, provide for simultaneous heating and cooling in 
different sections of the building. 

The control system must regulate the operation of the radiant 
panel system and the central fan units to produce uniformly 
ideal temperatures throughout the entire building. 

And it must operate the “heat pump” im perfect coordination 
with the demands of the radiant panels and the fan systems. 
Completely automatic changeover between the heating, cooling 
and intermediate cycles of operation is essential. Refrigeration 


'OHNSON p CONTROL 


SINCE 1885 


capacity, at less than design load, must be limited to mini 
operating costs. Admission and discharge of well water must 
accurately controlled. ' 

A specially engineered system of Johnson Control solves! 
of these and countless other control problems successfully, pi 
viding the Simms Building with uninterrupted comfort @ 
virtually waste-free heating and cooling performance. 4 

The superior comfort and economy features of Joh SC 
Control can be applied to any building, regardless of its type) 
size. Whether your particular temperature regulation problem 
demand this kind of intricate control system or a very im 
arrangement of thermostats and valves or dampers, look 
Johnson for the best solution. A nearby Johnson engineer ¥% 
gladly make recommendations without obligation. Jol ast 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct B 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


*Simms Building, Albuquerque, N. M. Flatow & Moore, architects; Bridgers & 
mechcnical engineers; all of Albuquerque. 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING ¢© INSTALLING 
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